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Tue English Blue Book, published on 
the 1st of August, contains a careful re- 
port, prepared by the order of the Board 
of Trade, on the history and objects of 
trade-unions, especially those in England. 
Annexed to the report is a series of elab- 
orate statistical tables, and these tables 
are made more intelligible by the studies 
of Mr. Burnett and Mr. Giffen. The ta- 
bles have been prepared mostly by Mr. 
Burnett. 

The object in view is to give a compre- 
hensive account of the objects of the lead- 
ing trade-unions, and the cost of their 
maintenance and administration. The 
Board of Trade thinks, in the publication, 
not only to give information about trade- 
unions to working-men and the public, 
but also to throw some light on the gen- 
eral condition of the working-men of En- 
gland, whether they be members of these 
societies or not, and as to the difficulties 
they are likely to meet with, either of 
sickness, want of employment, old age, 
or similar causes. 

The report gives particulars, not abso- 
lutely complete, but sufficiently so for in- 
terest and information, regarding eighteen 
different unions. This represents but a 
very small proportion of the trade-unions 
in the country, for the last return of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies shows that 
there are in all 252 trade-unions. The 
eighteen, however, have been well select- 
ed, and give a sufficient number to exhibit 
the general working of these societies. In 
this number, the total return of members 
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is196,341. One hundredandeighty-seven 
unions who have made returns of the num- 
ber of their members to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies give a membership of 
only 278,866; so that it is clear that the 
eighteen societies now reported upon are, 
on the whole, by far the most important 
It is said in the report 
that all the trade-unions in Great Britain 
have probably 600,000 members. In this 
Blue Book, therefore, we have accurate 
returns of about one-third of that number. 

The second table on the statistical pa- 
pers gives the amount of contributions for 
all purposes. Where the membership is 
large, in some cases each member pays as 
much as three pounds, and a payment of 
more than two pounds is common. On 
an income of thirty shillings a week, a 
contribution of three pounds would amount 
to about four per cent, and this represents 
what may be called an insurance by which 
the workman secures himself for certain 
quite important necessities. What these 
necessities are appears from another ta- 
ble. 

This brings together the percentages of 
the members of the unions provided for 
by the various benefit funds ; namely, the 
unemployed, the sick and the superannuat- 
ed. In one case, the percentage of the 
unemployed is as high as twenty per cent ; 
figures between five per cent and ten per 
cent arenotuncommon. The percentage 
of sickness ranges between two and three 
per cent, while there are higher figures. 
The percentage of superannuated is more 


of the number. 
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than two per cent in the societies which 
have been longest established. It is to be 
observed then, by those who speak care- 
lessly of trade-unions, as if they were sim- 
ply a contrivance for the oppression of 
masters, that, in fact, the English trade- 
unions secure for the men who belong to 
them the benefit which they would receive 
from any mutual insurance society. If 
the men did not give their money to these, 
they would, or ought to, give it to some 
other society which secures them against 
the risk of sickness, old age, or lack of 
emplovment. 

Mr. Burnett, who presents this report, 
has been closely connected with the trade- 
unions in different capacities. He was 
the secretary of the Engineer’s Society. 
He speaks of trade-unions, without the 
prejudice of ignorance which is so apt to 
vitiate comments on this subject. In the 
close of his report, he makes the follow- 
ing statement : 

‘The trade-unions of Great Britain 
cannot by any means be said to include 
within their ranks anything like the great 
body of the workmen of the kingdom, but 
there is little doubt their members are the 
flower of their respective trades. No un- 
ion can be very powerful for trade pur- 
poses which does not possess as members 
the great body of men in the trade, and 
those who most nearly approximate this 
standard have undoubtedly the greatest in- 
fluence on the condition of their members. 
The work of obtaining members from those 
outside is, therefore, of the first impor- 
tance, but even here the greatest prudence 
must be observed. As societies paying 
benefits to unemployed members they must 
pay due regard to the capabilities as work- 
men of those they admit; for it is a well- 
known fact inferior men are most often 
out of work. Then, ds friendly societies, 
paying sick, funeral, or disablement ben- 
efits, they must also have regard to the 
health and constitution of candidates for 


admission. In this way it may be argued 


that membership of a trade-union is a good 
rough test of a man’s ability, which to a 


large extent justifies the special rate of 


wages which members of such societies 
demand and generally obtain. It is often 
assumed that trade-unions demand one 
uniform rate of wages, which must be 
alike to the good workman and to the in- 
different one. This is a mistake. The 
union simply lays down a minimum rate 
of wages below which its members shall 
Above this, there may be, and 
Nor can the 


not work. 
is, a wide range of values. 
enforcement of this minimum rate be said 
to be in any sense arbitrary. As a strict 
matter of fact it is as much fixed by the 


employer as by the union.” 


The annual report published by Par- 
liament relative to the Friendly Societies, 
Industrial and Provident Societies, and 
Trade-unions, of which the report of which 
we have spoken makes a part, isa document 
of several hundred pages, giving the an- 
nual reports of all societies which cared to 
register themselves, so as to obtain such ad- 
vantages asare given under English laws by 
national recognition. The various socie- 
ties and working-men’s clubs, and what are 
called ‘+ specially-authorized societies,” ap- 
pear under this head, and in the full report 
of 1884 the whole number of bodies thus 
registered was 1,657. The time has long 
since passed when trade-unions were look- 
ed upon as institutions hostile to the pub- 
lic peace in England, and it would be fair 
to say in general that with the recognition 
of their work by the authorities the rela- 
tions of capital and labor are become sim- 
pler and easier. We shall take another 
occasion to refer to the information given 
in these reports of the working of the 
burial societies which make a part of the 
number. 


In this connection, the following state- 
ment of Mr. Trent, himself a working man, 
in his prize essay may be considered : 
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**In contemplating the great future 
which is in store for trade-unions, the 
present unhappy relations that exist be- 
tween employers and employed must not 
be forgotten. One of the steps to be tak- 
en first, because of its importance, is that 


which brings together the two classes of 


society in harmony and good-will. As 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst told the Paris Con- 
ference of Workmen last year (1883), 
working-men should raise themselves, not 
by depressing others, but acting with them 
in friendliness. The present state is one 
of all-abhorred war, with lucid intervals of 
peace. This is slowly, too slowly, pass- 
ing away, and every means should be tak- 
en to bring about a happier and a bright- 
ertime. The evils are old and experience 
is great. What is wanted is intelligence 
to discern the evils, the charity to acknowl- 
edge them, and the wisdom to remedy 
them. * Light, more light,’ should be 
There are already signs 
of day. Dawn is visible. Some of the 
most intelligent of the masters have al- 
ready acknowledged the justice of union- 
ism, and others are day by day following 
their example. Support comes whence 
least expected. The candidate for the 
throne of France, who of all others in a 


the desire of all. 


similar position is best fitted to be a king, 
has written to his countrymen a fair and 
honest description of trade-unions in En- 
gland. He has done so in the hope that 
the working-men of his own country will 
adopt the same means of improving their 
condition, and becoming more and more 
useful to themselves and the world. It is 
hoped that there is no presumption in say- 
ing that others, like Mr. Thornton, have 
viewed the promised land. Afar off it 
may be, but still promised. In that hap- 
py region, the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. There are no animosities, no strug- 
gles between class and class, no wars 
or rumors of wars. Men have long ago 
discovered what is a fair day’s work, and 
masters have found the means of ascer- 
taining what is a fair day’s wages. There, 





men, even working-men, are known as 
men, having a God-created form, and 
there each has his own reward. 
“* Wishes o’erjoyed with humble things, 
A rank adjudged by toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs 
A heart that in its labor sings; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee.’ 

*¢ Trade unionism, then, has a great fut- 
ure before it. 
be otherwise than to convince both em- 
ployer and employed that they are the tru- 
est friends each of the other, for each de- 
rives his revenue from the other. The 


Its ultimate result cannot 


prosperity of the country is greatly due 
to the influence of unions on trade, and 
therefore that influence benefits the capi- 
talist as well as the workman. Indeed, 
it cannot be too often remembered that, in 
the exchange that takes place between mas- 
ter and man, the one ought not to be ex- 
pected to reluctantly yield what the other 
imperiously demands, but that each should 
give what he can best spare for that which 
he most wants. The master parts with 
his capital because he wants the man’s la- 
bor, and the man parts with his labor be- 
cause he wants a part of the master’s cap- 
ital. There is a mutual obligation, a fact 
that has hitherto been too often forgot- 
ten.” 


It was as late as 1824 that what were 
known as ‘* Workmen’s Combination 
Acts” made it illegal in England for men 
to belong to any trade society. No En- 
glish skilled workman might engage him- 
self to a foreign employer under those 
Acts. A man found guilty of doing so 
could be sent to penal servitude. These 
laws were repealed in 1824, but it was 
not until 186g that workmen’s societies 
could secure the conviction of a dishonest 
officer who pilfered their funds. With 
the extension of the suflrage to the artisans 
of the towns, a more intelligent attention 
was given in England to legislation on 
this subject, and in 1876 an Act introduc- 
ed by Mr. Mundella repealed every legal 








grievance of which the trade-unions com- 
plained. Mr. Burnett now says that the 
English workmen are the most contented 
industrial community in the world. He 
ascribes their content to the recognition 
by Parliament of the rights of workmen 
to associate together in the same way in 
which any other people associate together 
who have a common interest. 

We observe that the carpenters’ asso- 
ciation has twenty-five branches in the 
United States among the 440 branches 
of their institution ; the engineers’ socie- 
ty has forty-two branches in the United 
States. 


The London Times closes a review of 
Mr. Burnett’s paper by some words which 
appear to have been prompted by the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Besant in that impor- 
tant and interesting novel which he calls 
‘¢ The Children of Gibeon.” The 7zmes 
says: ** The answer to each class of ob- 
jectors is that the unions exist and have 
grown in the last twenty or thirty years to 
a prodigious degree of power and effi- 
ciency. On the whole, they have cer- 
tainly succeeded in keeping up wages 
among their members by checking the 
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excess of competition for work. Where 
they do not exist, as in some of the poor- 
er London industries, there is nothing to 
prevent a man, and still more a woman, 
from accepting just those wages whicli 
will keep body and soul together. Hence 
the lamentable state of things which exists 
in the East End.” The reader is here re- 
minded of the terrible scenes portrayed by 
Mr. Besant. The 77mes goes on: ** Of 
course the unions have to be careful lest 
they press the employers too far. That, 
however, is a truth which experience has 
long ago taught the unions. That En- 
glish trade is not worse than it is, we 
must, to a certain extent, set down to the 
good sense of the average governing com- 
mittees. They are Englishmen, and clear- 
headed men for the most part; and they 
know how far they may go without losing 
the very objects for which they strive. 
In the hands of theorists, trade-unions 
would doubtless be dangerous; but the 
men who compose them in this country 
are generally men who are not afraid of 
looking facts in the face.” 

We observe that Mr. Besant is himself 
the secretary of the Women’s Union re- 
cently founded in London. 


e+ 


INSTRUCTION FOR CRIPPLES. 


Tue difficulty mentioned in the follow- 
ing paragraph can be easily overcome in 
America where elevators are in such com- 
mon use. 

A lady visitor for the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, in Islington, being struck by 
the dull, uncultivated lives of some of the 
crippled children she visits, who are kept 
from school by their infirmities, has late- 
ly begun a small class for their benefit. 
It is held in some Model Buildings in a 
room on a level with the home of a help- 
less cripple who never can walk out. At 


present the class consists of only three 
young girls, one who has lost the use of 
her legs, another who through an accident 
has to wear a cervical support, and a third 
who wears an instrument for a lame foot. 
The instruction consists chiefly of needle- 
work and reading, and brings brightness 
and a change of thought to young lives 
otherwise very monotonous; but the 
scheme is capable of development, and, if 
the difficulty of taking cripples up and 
down stairs could be overcome, the work 
might be much extended. 
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MR. HOLYOAKE’S ADDRESS AT CARLISLE. 


[The following passages will give an idea of Mr. Holyoake's line of remark.] 


WE represent here to-day a new force 
in industry which is called ‘* co-operation” 
—whose inspiration is self-dependence— 
whose method is economy—whose prin- 
ciple is equity. In co-operation the prof- 
its of the store and the workshop are 
equitably shared by those who produce 
them. Before the days of co-operation, 
labor had no control over its own fortune 
or future. Trade-unions have given the 
workman some control over the wages of 
labor. Itisco-operation alone which gives 
him control over the profits of his work. 

The outlook of the industrial class fifty 
years ago wasas dreary as Siberia. Food 
was scarce. The English race was thin. 
Even girls had an ill-favored look—be- 
cause underfed. Ina few years after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws every million of 
adult persons in England weighed 12, 
tons heavier than they did before the re- 
peal, and the young people had grown 
ten times comelier than they were. Then 
the workman was in weekly dread of 
further reduction in his wages. He dare 
not appear in his workshop in good-look- 
ing clothes (if he had them). as his mas- 
ter would conclude he was earning too 
much, and reduce his wages: just as an 
Irish tenant to-day dare not improve his 
cabin lest his landlord should increase his 
rent. The employer, by finding the men 
work, thought them under obligation to 
him; sympathy for them was little in his 
way. He, indeed, kept the wolf from the 
door, but, like the wolf dog. he bit them 


if they turned aside. Over the whole 


plain of labor and trade you saw society 
in conflict. No arms were used, and yet 
men were struck down; no blood was 
spilt, and yet men died. Neither giant 
nor feudal lord were any longer there; a 


new tyrant reigned in their stead, more 
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omnipresent and pitiless than they, whose 
name was Capital. ‘Like his predecessors, 
he had relenting moods, and posed as a 
benefactor, when, 


“With one hand, he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other took a shilling out.” 


The right of irresponsible aggressiveness, 
which capital still has, corrupted it like 
despotism, and made it insatiable. It 
then held in its hands the food of the 
people and the means of labor. Every- 
where workmen were struggling for the 
places of their fellows; the tradesman, 
the manufacturer and the merchant were, 
by all the arts of ** business ” or impost- 
ure, compassing the ruin of their rivals. 
This would have been thought to be social 
war had it not been called ‘* competition.” 
In a population, then, of 16,000,000 per- 
sons, equally invited to nature’s table, 
1,000,000 of fortunate persons command- 
ed all the seats, and 15,000,000 stood 
wistfully looking on, and the waiters never 
came their way. All that fell to them 
were crumbs from the trenchers of Dives. 
Then the Pioneers began to wonder 
whether this was ** the chief end of man” 
and the final outcome of civilization, and 
asked in the words of Goethe, which my 
early friend Ebenezer Elliott rendered for 
our reading— 
“ How like an anvil is this land! 
And we lie on it like good metal, 
Long hammered by a senseless hand ; 
But will such thumping make a kettle?” 

The Pioneers of this movement. seeing 
that capital governed the world, and work- 
men had none, bethought themselves how 
they might acquire it. They saw that 
capital was an excellent thing. A savage 
can catch only ten fish a day. The capi- 
talist lends him a net and he catches 200, 
when the capitalist takes 1go of the fish 
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for the use of the net. 
thing for the capitalist. 


That is a good 
But in due time 
the capitalist buys the river, when he is 
able to—and when it suits his purpose he 
does—exclude the savage from catching 
That is a bad thing for 
The policy for the savage to 
pursue is to get capital and buy his own 
net and keep all the fish he catches. This 
is the theory of co-operation. 


fish any more. 
the savage. 


Then the question arose, how were the 
savages to buy nets who had no money? 
No avenue seemed open to any human 
eye whereby capital could come to work- 
men; no telescope could reveal it on the 
whole horizon of industry. The Pioneers 
had no funds, nor had they any credit. 
Money lenders never looked in their direc- 
tion. Nor could they hope for gifts. The 
philanthropists were scarce in the work- 
men’s quarters. Plainly there was no 
help save by creating capital; and there 
was no method of doing this except by 
collecting a few shillings to buy some 
provisions wholesale, sell them to each 
other at shop prices and save the differ- 
ence. To many this has seemed ridicu- 
lous humility, but it was the only form of 
self-help open to them, and honest self- 
help is never ridiculous. Thus was dis- 
covered the art of creating capital by those 
who had none. 

This had been done before for the pur- 
pose of cheapness, but never for the pur- 
pose of raising a class in the social scale. 
The Pioneers might not have been so ad- 
venturoug had not their attention 
drawn to the fact that in labor districts 


been 


every 100 shops depended for maintenance 
upon 4,000 poor families, who paid yearly 
the enormous sum of £10,000 for having 
their humble purchases handed over the 
counter to them; while a single well- 
managed store of their own would supply 
them all better and put the £10,000 in 
their own pockets. This, which seemed 
then and was called a Utopian forecast, is 
now the common experience of our stores, 
for, as a rule, every store of 4,000 mem- 
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bers makes more than £10,000 a year 
profit. Indeed, several stores make more 
—as Sowerby Bridge and Penicuik, for 
instance, with less than 3,000 members, 
make yearly £14,000 each. Thus Leeds 
with 23,000 members makes £59,000 an- 
nually. Oldham co-operators (the Indus- 
trial and Equitable Societies together) 
with less than 23,000 members made last 
year £90.000 of profit. 

If a man took out a good working pa- 
tent, whereby 18,000 persons could make 
£90,000 a year without putting anything 
in the bank, without working for it, or 
begging it, or borrowing it, or stealing it, 
or incurring any privation to do it, such 
a patentee would soon have numerous ap- 
plications for licenses. _Now co-operation 
has registered the patent whereby the 
members of a store have only to appoint 
a few wise managers, and, doing nothing, 
paying nothing, they grow rich while they 
sleep ; provided that when they are awake 
they have common sense enough to buy 
what they require at their own store. 

So little did Ferdinand Lassalle believe 
in these results, that he invented State 
Socialism in Germany, teaching labor 
the lesson of despair, representing that 
the ** brazen law of wages” bound the 
workman to unceasing servitude, and 
made self-help impossible. Undeterred, 
and with true English pluck, the Old Pio- 
neers regarded rather the heroic saying 
of Franklin, ** To be thrown on our own 
resources is to be cast in the very lap of 
Fortune.” 
persistent thrift was the ministering angel 
lead the humblest households 
With thrift 


they associated justice to others, and adopt- 


They saw that reasonable and 


who can 
from beggary to competence. 


ed the two principles of Economy and 
Equity ; and it was out of these two con- 
ceptions that the new wealth-making pow- 
er of co-operation grew. 

Lord Sherbrooke lately reminded us, 
in his wise way, of the Latin proverb 
which says, ** Economy is a great fortune.” 
The Pioneers proved this when they be- 




















gan by saving their quarterly dividends 
instead of spending them, and of leaving 
them in the store at interest—which fur- 
ther increased theiramount. It was econ- 
omy which led to the rule of paying for 
goods at the counter, thus providing ready 
money for the market and giving profita- 
ble advantage there. No credit meant no 
booking expenses. No debt meant no 
risk and no loss. The late Mr. Fawcett 
calculated that the national change to 
ready money transactions would be a gain 
to the people far exceeding that of the 
entire remission of the National Debt. 
as a debtor who 





Economy is against debt 
does not pay, or who will not pay, is a 
thief in disguise. Whether his intentions 
be good or bad, he alike cripples or ruins 
the stores which trust him. He obliges 
you to annex the county court to the 
counter—breeding incurable alienation in 
those who are sued, which is a loss of 
good-feeling as well as custom. Econo- 
my condemned underselling others; as 
decreasing the amount returnable to mem- 
bers; as unfriendly to shopkeepers—un- 
friendliness being contrary to the policy 
of co-operation, which acts on the associa- 
tive principle that good-will is profit. It 
was economy which prescribed giving fair 
weight, fair measure, and keeping good 
faith with purchasers—because good faith 
creates confidence, and confidence brings 
custom, and the larger the custom the 
larger the gain. Many persons will tell 
you that honesty is a salable article—who 
never bring it into the market themselves. 
The co-operator puts it there, and a thou- 
sand stores prove that the unaccustomed 
commodity yields a good profit. The co- 
operator gives a pledge to the public that 
purchasers at the store shall be able to 
obtain just measure and the truth—as to 
the quality of what they buy. Thus, as 
far as his dealings go, the co-operator has 
silenced the tongue of what Lord Tenny- 
son calls the ** Giant Liar—Trade.” It 
was economy that formed the great whole- 
sale buying societies of Manchester and 
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Glasgow, which already carry between 
them more than six millions of ready money 
into the market, purchasing cheaper and 
with better discernment than single stores 
can; and, by securing pure commodities, 
the health of families is promoted, and 
the pain and cost of such sickness as im- 
pure food continually occasions are saved. 
It is economy which has given our work- 
ing-class members a new sense of inde- 
pendence—not yet possessed by the mid- 
dle and upper classes—the independence 
which pays its way; for he who is in 
debt is owned by others. The shoes upon 
the feet—the garments upon the backs of 
children of the indebted workman—be- 
long to the local shoemaker, tailor, or 
draper. The plumpness of his buxom 
wife is the property of the butcher and 
baker, and the Shylocks of the shop might, 
more reasonably than the Jew of Venice, 
claim their pound of flesh at his hands. 
No man is independent who does not 
own his family and himself. It is well- 
understood economy which sets apart a 
portion of its gain for social and commer- 
cial education—for ignorance is bad for 
profits. It is ‘* The worm in the bud 
which feeds on the damask cheek of ”— 
dividends. Having given an equal vote 
to every member of a store, to the stupid 
and the stupid being 





and the wise alike 
generally in the majority 
comes an economical necessity, if the di- 
rectors are to run anything above a ‘> one- 
horse”? store. No directors, however 


education be- 





wise, can use their wisdom except as the 
intelligence of the members permits. The 
greatest stores we have might be twice as 
rich as they are were the members twice 
as wise as they are. A sensible proverb 
says, ‘* A good coat may cover a fool, but 
it cannot conceal him.” Co-operation 
gives good coats, and by its educational 
funds takes care that they cover intelligent 
members. Without an intelligence fund 
there can be no propagandism, and prop- 
agandism is advertisement, and the only 


honest kind of advertisement, because it 
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“ 


has instruction in it. It is economy that 
gave votes to women as well as men, be- 
cause everybody knows as well in En- 
gland as in America that, while ‘* the hus- 
band may boast of holding the reins, it’s 
generally the wife who says where the 
wagon is going.” 

By co-operation the working class, rep- 
resented by this congress, have attain- 
ed what competition never gave signs of 
giving them. They now own land—they 
own streets of dwellings, and almost town- 
ships—they own vast and stately ware- 
houses in Manchester, in London, in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and in Glasgow. They 
own a bank whose transactions amount to 
sixteen millions a year. They possess 
more than 1,400 stores, which do a _busi- 
ness of over thirty millions a year—they 
own share capital of nine and one-half 
millions in amount, and are making now 
for their g00,000 members more than three 
millions of profit annually. The mighty 
power of co-operation has enabled the 
working class in the last twenty-five years 
(from 1861 to 1886) to do a business of 
361,000,000, giving them a profit of near- 
ly 29,500,000. 

Nor do these figures measure the activ- 
ity, the extent, or character of co-opera- 
tors. Their splendid Wholesale Society 
have buying stations in the chief markets 
of Europe and America. Their ships are 
on the sea. The life-boats they have giv- 
en ride on our coasts. They aided in es- 
tablishing a Mississippi Trading Company 
—they have invested £So,000 in the Man- 
chester canal. They issue a newspaper, 
minor, Journalsand Records, anda Whole- 
sale Annual volume of no mean bulk and 
quality. They erect public fountains— 
they subscribe to hospitals and charities, 
as gentlemen do. They own libraries, 
news-rooms, and establish science class- 
es.* Formerly the religion and_ politics 
~ * The amount setapart for education in england is 
£19,257; inScotland, £1.338.—egistrar’s Report. Be- 
sides, many societies vote sums for the same purpose 
not counted, because they have no permanent percent- 


age of profits set apart. 


of the working people were dictated to 
them by employers, squires and mag- 
istrates. Now co-operators have built 
halls for themselves, where they can hear 
the thing they will on any day they will: 
No landlord nor public authority can lock 
the door upon them, because they own 
the place. No alien censor can veto the 
books in their libraries or the periodicals 
on their tables, because they have bought 
them, and ask no man’s permission to put 
themthere. Inall the far-reaching domin- 
ions over which Her Majesty, in this Ju- 
bilee Year, as Queen or Empress, reigns 
are there, or ever were, any body of work- 
ing people so independent as the co-oper- 
ators, who not only own property but 
own themselves. Every leader of stores 
delegated to this congress to-day has his 


reward for all his generous advocacy of 


associative principle, in having contribut- 
ed to this imperishable distinction. 

Nor will we depart from the pacific pol- 
icy by which it has been won. A few 
words will illustrate this. Not far hence 
lies the high-level bridge spanning the 
Tyne at Newcastle. Between its ponder- 
ous parts, as any one may see, are spaces 
left for its expansion. Were all the great 
populations of Newcastle and Gateshead 
to pull with their fiercest strength, they 
could not draw those separated parts to- 
gether. Were all the mechanical force 
Sir William Armstrong could bring from 
the Elswick Works applied to the task, 
it could only break the bridge, never 
close those openings. Yet, when sum- 
mer comes, the warm, diffusing, zephyr- 
like breezes—silent, undemonstrative, un- 
seen, unheard—close the apertures by 
their all-penetrating, all-subduing, irre- 
sistible warmth. So it is with social in- 
fluences. Force is no remedy there; it 
may break up, but it can never build up, 
society. It can never relax the cold con- 
traction of error, interest and prejudice ; 
while the geniality of reason, of wise. ear- 
nest, persistent, and informing argument 
expands the iron heart of the world, so 
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that the inspiration of justice and compas- 
sion can enter it, and, sooner or later, con- 
cessions are made which denunciation and 
menace could never extort. 

As I conclude this explanation of our 
movement, it is seeming to revert to those 
without whom it would not be what it 
is. The friendly aid of Mr. Neale, Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Ludlow procured for 
us parliamentary protection. We owed 
more than we knew to the influence of 
Professor Maurice. The cheery words of 
Canon Kingsley still linger in our ears. 
From that day to this. the Marquis of Ri- 
pon, our president at Manchester, has 
given his voice and influence in favor 
of co-operative production. Beyond any 
praise of ours, but not beyond our grati- 
tude, were the splendid sacrifices made to 
this end by Mr. Vansittart Neale and Mr. 
Walter Morrison. 

Before their day. however, before Roch- 
dale was a watchword, there was Robert 
Owen with his principles, his munificence, 
his patience, his sublime charity of judg- 
ment and business sagacity, of whom Har- 
riet Martineau the 
state comes, he should be remembered as 
the sole apostle of the principle in En- 


said, ** when social 


gland at the beginning of this century.” 
Next to him was William Pare, who alone 
spoke in his angerless voice, and whose 
inextinguishable enthusiasm mainly creat- 
There was our 


ed these 


lost president, Mr. Lloyd Jones, who, 


congresses. 


with his militant eloquence, confronted 


There. too, those 


known to most present, were John Collier 


every foe. among 
Farn, with his rugged zeal, and his great- 
er townsman, Dr. John Watts, to whose 
unrivaled mastery of co-operative facts 
we shall listen no more. These wander- 
ing propagandists and their colleagues 
were they who inspired the Old Pioneers 
of Rochdale. whom it is not for me to for- 
get on this occasion—I. who told them, in 
their day of struggle, that I would record 
any success they made, and that while I 
I see 


lived their names should not die. 
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now James Smithies, before whose radi- 
ant faith despair itself was charmed with 
hopefulness ; and William Cooper, with 
his Danish face and English pluck, whose 
tireless zeal disregarded alike his interests 
and himself; and Charles Howarth, the 
Archimedes of co-operation, who discov- 
ered that the equitable division of profits 
among purchasers was the fulcrum on 
which the lever could be placed which 
would move the stationary store onwards. 
Among them was, and still with us is, 
Abraham Greenwood, whose unobtrusive 
perspicacity discerned and inspired the or- 
ganization of the Wholesale Society, which 
has consolidated the commercial forces of 
co-operation. These Old Pioneers were 
the men who made the co-operative cause. 
They dug the foundations, they drove in 
the piles on which our movement stands, 
and on which subsequent leaders have 


built. They made their unnoticed town 
famous. We might, with the variation 
a 


of a word, say of the river Roach when 
co-operation was founded on its banks, 
what Dean Trench said of the Alma after 
the battle there 





“But yesterday a nameless river, 
To none save wandering weaver known— 
Now thou art a name forever, 
To the world’s four quarters blown.” 
To others, as well as they, we owe a last 
word the 
workers who gave to this cause their hum- 


of tribute—to many obscure 
ble but generous services—the storekeep- 
ers without pay—the collectors without 
commissions—the advocates without ap- 
plause, who took the war-path in hostile 
days. They passed away in silence, their 
in forgotten graves, but 
had 


molder 
without them 
They were animated by a philanthropic 


bones 
co-operation died. 
lunacy—the noble infirmity of the gener- 
ous poor—which led them, regardless of 
themselves, to work in the belief that the 
feeblest efforts for truth and justice will 
one day bear fruit for those who come aft- 
er those who make them. They are of 
that class who are still the originators and 
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soul of our new stores. Indigent, but not 
ignorant, they held the principle that no 
prosperity was honorable which was de- 
rived from the privations of others. They 
were for equity and independence. As 
Sig. Luzzatti said at Milan, they were 
‘the social explorers who added to the 
geography of humanity.” Profiting by 
their unquenchable zeal, we, who have 
come after them, have been able to put 
the word ** Co-operation” in the mouth of 
the world. They had a wider view than 
many of us have learned to take. They 
had the lofty faith that by good sense and 
wise association society could create ‘* that 
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condition of social life in which it should 
be impossible for a man to be depraved 
They are beyond the reach of 
our gratitude. Our applause can but fall 
on the dull, cold ear of death, but we can 
do that, the thought of which gladdened 
them while they lived—we can cease not 
our devotion to their cause until honest 
work has honest reward—until precarious- 
ness is known no more in the homes ot 
the people—until the Shakespearian time 
shall come when 


or poor.” 


“ Distribution shal] undo excess, 
And each man have enough.” 
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NEW YORK COUNTY VISITING COMMIT- 


TEE OF THE STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION. 


PART I. 
Flospitals and Lunatic Asylums. 


THE 14,000 people who live under the 
rule of the Department of Charities and 
Correction consist of hospital patients, 
lunatics, paupers, children and criminals. 
The criminals, the denizens of the city 
prisons and the penitentiary, do not come 
within the scope of our present inquiry. 
The hospital patients cannot properly be 
classed as paupers; accident and illness 
bring to the wards great numbers of the 
respectable poor, who upon their recov- 
ery return to their families and their work. 

Chief among the hospitals of the De- 
partment is the old Bellevue Hospital at 
the foot of Twenty-seventh street on the 
East River. With its famous Medical 


Schools, its distinguished Staff of Visit- 
ing Physicians, and the services of the 
Training School for Nurses, the man- 
agers of which constantly visit and inspect 


the wards, Bellevue Hospital might seem 
to be removed from the need of any out- 
side help. But over 12,000 patients pass- 
ed through its wards last year, and among 
these thousands are many who are de- 
graded and vicious and apt to corrupt 
those about them; many who are young 
and readily influenced for good or evil; 
many who are on the verge of pauperism, 
and may be saved from it by kindly coun- 
sel or judicious aid. And in any large hos- 
pital there must be many cases that need 
something more or other than the hospi- 
tal regulations can supply. To reach all 
these varying wants visitors are needed— 
and the visitors may be counted by ones 
and twos. 

Attached to Bellevue Hospital are two 
pavilions for the insane, for the tempo- 
rary detention of lunatics, or those suppos- 
ed to be such. With very few exceptions. 
all lunatics who are sent to the Island asy- 
lums pass through these pavilions. They 
are rarely kept there for more than five 
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days, and in so short a period it would 
seem impossible to do much for them. 
Yet the employment of trained nurses in 
the pavilion for women has brought about 
a marked improvement there within the 
past year, and the condition of the men 
might probably be equally improved could 
the standard of their attendants be raised 
as high. 

There are three reception hospitals in 
different parts of the city, from which the 
patients are supposed to be transferred to 
Bellevue as soon as possible, although in 
fact many of them are retained at the 
smaller hospitals until cured. These hos- 
pitals have a population like that of Belle- 
vue and with the same needs, only on a 
smaller scale. .The oldest of them, the 
ggth Street Reception Hospital, near 
Tenth avenue, was until very recently 
always overcrowded and overworked— 
796 patients were treated there last year. 
Since the opening of the Manhattan Hos- 
pital at Washington Heights (a private 
enterprise), and the Harlem Hospital, on 
the east side of the city, it has been re- 
lieved from ‘* long-distance” calls; but 
there is so much building and blasting go- 
ing on in the neighborhood that it is kept 
well filled with accidentcases. Few ofthe 
patients are women, and of these a con- 
siderable proportion are maternity cases, 
which ought not to be received there. 
Like many of the city institutions, the 
Hospital and its surroundings have an air 
of shabbiness ; the accommodation is in- 
creased by a large tent in the yard, and by 
a so-called erysipelas pavilion—a rough, 
wooden shed, where any patient who 
must be isolated is shut up without other 
care than the tent orderly can spare him. 

The Gouverneur Hospital, on the East 
River at Gouverneur Slip, was opened in 
October, 1885, and in its first year receiv- 
ed 545 patients. It has few beds, and the 
transference of the patients to Bellevue is 
regulated rather by the necessity of mak- 
ing room for others than by consideration 
for their individual welfare. This Hos- 
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pital is a good illustration of the poor 
housekeeping of which I spoke. The up- 
per floor is supplied with water from a 
tank filled by a pump in the cellar; this 
pump broke down after three or four 
months use, and was not repaired for 
more than a year; so that during all that 
time no water flowed on the upper floor 
in the day-time. No sleeping place was 
provided for the work-house helpers, and 
they therefore occupied half the beds in 
the women’s ward, beds which were much 
needed for patients. After many delays, 
a room has just been made for the helpers 
in the basement. Half of the ground floor 
is used asa stable for the ambulance horse. 
The large ice chest in which the milk 
and meat are kept is placed in this stable. 
These are trifles, perhaps, but trifles that 
show the absence of good housewifely 
notions in the department that permits 
them. 

The Harlem Hospital, on the East River 
at 120th street, was not opened until Jan- 
uary 20th of this year. It has but thirty- 
six beds; the building, formerly a private 
house, is open on all sides, light and airy, 
and has plenty of ground about it for 
the necessary out-buildings. It is as yet 
too soon to judge of its management. 

Besides these three reception hospitals, 
there is the small Emergency Hospital, 
near Bellevue, which was opened after 
the maternity service was removed from 
Bellevue to Blackwell’s Island, in order 
to receive such cases as could not safely be 
taken to the Island pavilions. There were 
178 patients there last year. Nurses from 
the Bellevue School take charge of this hos- 
pital, and it has had from the beginning 
a corps of zealous visitors. The patients 
are chiefly of a very poor and low class, 
many of them without home or friends, 
and it is said, though I know not on what 
evidence, that after their discharge they 
not infrequently abandon their babies, 
who thus find their way to the Infants’ 
Hospital on Randall’s Island, whither we 
will follow them later. 
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Crossing to Blackwell’s Island we come 
to Charity Hospital, the huge gray front 
of which, four stories high, is so promi- 
nent an object in the East River. 

Here the Department of Charities main- 
tains a training school, the nurses of which 
have earned a most excellent reputation. 
They have the supervision of the men’s 
eye ward, and occasionally take charge 
ot special cases among the men; but they 
are regularly employed only in the wom- 
en’s wards and the maternity pavilions, 
which are under the same management 
as the hospital, though isolated from it. 

Seven thousand three hundred and thir- 
ty-four patients were treated at Charity 
Hospital last year, many of them forlorn 
and friendless people; they have fewer 
visitors than the patients at Bellevue, and 
less to cheer them. Among the men, es- 
pecially, there are many who are very re- 
spectable, clerks, salesmen and the like, 
who, having no homes or families in the 
city, are forced to come here when they 
are ill. In the maternity pavilions there 
were last year 463 cases; they are usual- 
ly women of a low order, but among 
them may be found those whom a friend- 
ly hand might set in the right way. 

There is a so-called branch of Charity 
Hospital on Randall’s Island, in two build- 
ings, one for men, the other for women, 
containing from fifty to seventy patients 
each. Seven hundred and twenty-eight 
patients were treated in these hospitals last 
year; they are, from a medical point of 
view, the less interesting and less impor- 
tant cases, and as yet, for lack of visitors, 
I know very little about them. 

Attached to the Almshouse on Black- 
well’s Island is the Hospital for Incura- 
bles, where about 100 people, old chronic 
cases, are kept in tolerable comfort. 

On Ward’s Island is the Homaopathic 
Hospital, into which 3.321 patients were 
admitted last year. In the upper part of 
this hospital are contained a number of 
chronic lunatics, women whose condition 


seems to be most cheerless. 


At the end of this series of hospitals is 
the Hart’s Island Hospital, nearly two 
hours sail from the city, in the mouth of 
Long Island Sound. 

Here, in long, rough, one-story build- 
ings, originally put up in war time as 
barracks for soldiers, is collected the over- 
flow of the other hospitals; the znter- 
esting cases, rheumatics, paralytics, con- 
sumptives, broken-down drunkards, with 
now and then an example of some more 
acute disease, or even a surgical case, puz- 
zling the visitor to account for its transfer 
to this remote station. One cannot but 
feel how dreary must be the life of these 
people, gathered together in the long, bare 
rooms, each containing from forty to sev- 
enty patients, without amusement or oc- 
cupation, and almost out of reach of their 
friends, if they have any ; for to visit Hart’s 
Island, in winter at least, takes nearly the 
whole day. 

Next to the hospitals we may consider 
the lunatic asylums. Of the insane pavil- 
ions at Bellevue, the entrance gate, as it 
were, of the whole system, I have already 
spoken. There are two main asylums, 
that for women on Blackwell’s Island, 
that for men on Ward’s Island. Both are 
very much crowded. The Blackwell’s 
Island asylum was meant to accommo- 
date about 1,250 patients, and throughout 
last year contained from 1,600 to 1.700. 
Recent alterations in the internal arrange- 
ment have somewhat increased the avail- 
able space. There has also been great 
improvement in the direction of giving oc- 
cupation to the patients, a remedial means 
formerly much neglected, and the whole 
aspect of the asylum is more cheerful. A 
few years ago the experiment was tried 
of teaching a small class of lunatics on 
a modified kindergarten system ; though 
carried on under unfavorable conditions, 
it proved that some of the most seemingly 
hopeless cases could be roused to healthier 
mental action. But the authorities would 
not take the matter up, and the teaching 
was discontinued. 
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The asylum on Ward’s Island is also 
excessively crowded, its maximum capac- 
ity being estimated as 1,300, while the 
number of inmates varied last year from 
1,621 to 1,744. About one-third of these 
men are daily employed in the work of 
the asylum or in various trades ; within a 
few years a printing-office has been estab- 
lished there, where all the printing of the 
Department is done. Isolated facts that 
have come to my ears lead me to believe 
that the attendants here are of an infe- 
rior grade, and the inmates in great need 
of human sympathy and encouragement. 
But the want of visitors for the asylum 
renders my knowledge of it very limited. 
The idea of visiting a lunatic asylum fills 
many people with horror ; they do not sup- 
pose it to be possible to benefit the insane 
by personal intercourse, and they think of 
them as wild beasts, beyond the reach of 
any ordinary human motives. And it is 
true that an asylum visitor needs more tact 
and discretion than are required in an or- 
dinary hospital visitor. But very few lu- 
natics are insane on all sides, many are so 
on one point only. They can be cheered, 
they can be influenced ; kindly intercourse 
can turn their minds out of their morbid 
channels. The teacher of the class which 
I mentioned recently revisited the Black- 
well’s Island asylum after an interval of 
some years, and many of the women, even 
of those with whom she had had little or 
nothing to do, recognized and greeted her 
with pleasure. 

And the visitor may also bring the outer 
world to a fuller realization of the condi- 
tion of the asylums. The ever-increasing 
crowding of our city asylums has been no- 
torious for years, and the Department of 
Charities has secured a tract of land on 
Long Island in order to establish a farm 
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where many of the insane may live and 
work under conditions which will give 
them a better chance of recovery, while 
the pressure on the asylums will be there- 
by relieved. Yet the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment for two past years has 
refused to make the smallest appropria- 
tion for the necessary buildings on this 
farm. If the community were fully alive 
to the state of the asylums, would that 
particular kind of economy be tolerated ? 

Beside the two main asylums, there is 
an insane pavilion for men, of 132 beds, 
always full, on Randall’s Island. They 
are chronic cases and remain from year to 
year with little change. Thus, last year, 
nine were admitted, six died, and two 
were transferred to other asylums, and 
this is about the yearly average of move- 


ment. They seem in good physical con- 
dition. What effect better attendants and 


more cheerful surroundings might have 
upon their mental condition cannot be 
told. 

We must follow the lunatics also to that 
last ditch of the Department of Charities, 
Hart’s Island. years ago 
several pavilions were built there to re- 
lieve the Blackwell’s Island asylum, and 
500 chronic lunatics (women) were placed 
in them. Last year from fifty to sixty in- 
sane men were transferred to Hart’s Island, 
and it is said that more pavilions for lu- 
natics are to be erected there. A few of 
the inmates—for they cannot be called fa- 
tients, they are adjudged to be hopeless 
cases before they are sent there—die every 
year; and occasionally one is sent back 
to the asylums, or taken out by relatives ; 
but the great body of them remain from 
year to year with nothing to break the 
monotony of their lives. 


Six or seven 








‘OUR COUNTRY WEEKERS.” 


BY M. R. 


A LARGE party of people stood on the 
platform of the station at C. one warm 


morning in July, awaiting the arrival of 


the express from Boston. They were 
gathered in a group and were talking bus- 
ily, evidently having some one absorbing 
topic incommon. A listener might have 
been somewhat puzzled at hearing the 
following disjointed scraps of conversa- 
tion : 

‘*Are you going to have girls or boys?’ 
was the question heard asked most fre- 
quently. 

*¢ Oh, dear ! 
how I shall live through the week with 
mine,” said a pretty. rosy-cheeked maiden 
of eighteen. ‘* What shall I do if they 
cry or are homesick?” 

‘+7 want pretty children!’ 
dle-aged spinster, with artistic propensi- 
ties. 

‘*Do you suppose the children will 
bring night-gowns?’’ demanded a more 


’ 


I am sure I do not know 


’ 


said a mid- 


practical-minded woman. 

‘* Of course it is an experiment,” said 
a pleasant-looking, middle-aged gentle- 
man, ** but at our house we are used to chil- 
dren and I think we shall get through the 
week with them unless they are much 
worse than I expect.” 

The young minister and his wife were 
in the centre of this talkative group, and 
to tell the truth looked a little nervous and 
excited themselves. They had persuaded 
some of their good parishioners to open 
their homes and their hearts and enter- 
tain some city children for ten days, but 
their experience in the ** Associated Char- 
ities’ in Boston led them to tremble at 
the probable behavior of the expected 
guests. So they wisely refrained from 
answering any of the many questions ad- 
dressed to them, and gazed anxiously up 
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the track in the direction of the expected 
train. The shrill whistle soon announced 
to all that the fatal moment had come; 
but we venture to say that there were not 
many on that platform who did not regret 
that they had been induced to extend their 
hospitality to unknown *‘* country week- 
ers,” and who did not tremble at the 
thought of an invasion which might prove 
like that of the Goths and Vandals. 

The drawing-room car and the smok- 
ing car passed swiftly into the station and 
then a car, through whose windows a row 
of heads was seen protruding, informed 
us all that our little visitors had arrived. 
How they scampered, marshaled by a 
sweet-looking woman who had looked aft- 
er them during their journey! The chil- 
dren were of all ages and sizes. 

Perhaps an overgrown girl of fifteen 
and a toddling mite of four were the most 
unexpected blessings. There were boys 
of ten and twelve armed with bats, which 
they carried like guns across their shoul- 
ders, and girls with dolls, which they ten- 
derly pressed to their hearts. Most of 
the children had their goods and chattels 
done up in old newspapers, from which 
every few moments some necessary arti- 
cle of clothing, like a stocking, would be 
lost out. One had arrived at the dignity 
of owning a dilapidated valise, which did 
not look as if it were closely packed ; but 
a few had all their earthly possessions 
packed tightly into small hand-baskets. 
The children looked dusty after their jour- 
ney, but all appeared to be neatly dressed, 
though close inspection revealed many 
patches and darns. One little girl said 
that her mother had sat up until twelve 
o’clock the night before she started, wash- 
ing her dresses, but had not had time to 
iron them. 
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It seemed like a miniature copy of 
Castle Garden, and was rather a pathetic 
sight to see the thirty little emigrants as 
they stood huddled together in a quiet 
corner of the station, waiting for their 
new friends to ¢laim them. Each child 
had a ticket with the name of the lady or 
gentleman upon it who had invited him 
or her for a visit. The minister was busy 
examining the tickets and distributing his 
small charges, while the children, with 
open eyes and rather doleful expressions 
on their dirty little faces, were shyly look- 
ing about at the grown-up people, won- 
dering with which one their lots were to 
Of course in such a large party 
of children were a few mistakes 
made. One lady had sent for two boys 
and found her name on two girls’ tickets, 
another had sent for a little girl and found 
herself tied to a little boy. But most of 
the children were ticketed correctly, and 


be cast. 
there 


in every case when two children were to 
visit together they came from the same 
family. 

A party of eight children were to go to 
of C., 


under the charge of three enthusiastic 


a farm-house. some miles north 


young ladies. There were one or two 
very pretty children among these eight, but 
when *: Little Ben,” the baby of the tribe, 
was led off to take his seat in the train, 
there were some despairing glances cast 
between the young hostesses. The rest 
of the youngsters were scattered widely, 
two going to find a home under the care 
of the matron of ** The Home for the 
Aged.” It was thought that fresh young 
lives would be appreciated there, and the 
poor old ladies had been immensely pleased 
at the idea of having some visitors. There 
was a great difference in the homes where 


the various children were taken. Some 


went among people who could afford to 
do a great deal for them, and were taken 
to drive almost daily, while others went 
into families where there was no money 
to be spent in luxuries, but where the 
hard-working mother had been generous 
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on 


enough to wish to share the fresh air and 
healthy food, which her own little ones 
enjoyed in abundance, with God’s less 
fortunate children. In some homes the 
children had much more given them and 
done for them than in others, but all had 
fresh air, good food and gentle treatment. 
One warm-hearted woman found the two 
little girls who came to her were quite in- 
sufficiently clad even for summer weather. 
Their under-clothes were mere rags and 
their outer garments nearly threadbare 
with frequent washing. On enquiry she 
discovered that the girls had no mother 
and that their elder sister, who had taken 
care of them since they were babies, had’ 
recently become insane. So the good 
soul called in her friends and neighbors, 
collected a small sum of money and had 
a sewing-bee. The thermometer was 
over ninety degrees, but these women 
sewed diligently notwithstanding, and in 
two days the little girls appeared clothed 
in new raiment without and within. In 
neat checked gingham dresses, dark stock- 
ings. well-fitting shoes and pretty shade 
hats trimmed with muslin, they looked 
as dainty as possible. Another good 
woman found her protégées had no out- 
side jackets, only strips of unhemmed 
cashmere to cover themselves with in case 
of rain or cold. She hunted through her 
closets and begged of her neighbors who 
had children, and found a woolen jacket 
for each child, which was comfortable 
and suitable. 

‘** But we know that the people were 
kind to the children,” we hear the impa- 
tient reader exclaiming. ‘* But how did 
the children behave is what we want to 
know !” 

There are hundreds of people who 
might open their doors to these little ones 
in need of fresh air, but who are deterred 
from doing so by fearing that they would 
make all sorts of havoc in their pretty 
homes. To these timid souls we would 
say truthfully that the great majority of 
the children behaved unusually well. 
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None of the children were complained of 
for breaking or destroying anything. One 
lady commented on the manners of her lit- 
tle boy visitor, and said, ** He asked to be 
excused at the table, and folded up his 
napkin in the creases.” Another lady 
said that one of the two girls who visited 
her had ** manners which would fit her 
It was 


” 


to adorn any station in life. 
noticed that some of the children watched 
the table manners of their hostesses and 
strove to copy them. ‘T'wo or three of 
the children were caught in telling lies, 
but the lies were not direct falsehoods so 
much as misstatements and exaggerations. 
Sometimes they seemed to come from 
sheer stupidity. One dull, overgrown 
girl of twelve was asked what state Bos- 
ton was in. She said, ** Washington,” 
and then, on being corrected, excused her- 
self by saying that she had not been to 
school for two years because she had to 
work. On being asked what work she 
did, she said she had taken care of a baby 
Then the lady who was ques- 


>” 


two years. 
tioning her said, ‘* How big is the baby 
The girl replied, ‘* Oh! very small, only 
three weeks old.” It was pointed out to 
the girl that if she had taken care of the 
baby two years it must be more than three 
weeks old, but she did not seem to real- 
ize her mistake and said, ** Any way, I 
have taken care of it a long time and it is 
very small.” This same girl told many 
conflicting stories about her home and 
family, and was inclined to boast of her 
mother’s possessions, and was not grate- 
ful for anything which was done for her. 
For instance, when asked if she had ever 
seen a ** kerosene stove before,” she said, 
‘*Oh! yes,” contemptuously, ‘‘only my 
mother’s is larger and made of silver.” 
This girl, however, only stayed a few days 
and her place was taken by a more ap- 
preciative child. 

Among thirty-five children, all coming 
from poor families and brought up chiefly 
in city streets, it must be expected that 
some will not be saints. But little sin- 


ners need fresh air and good food quite as 
much as saints. If those who invite the 
children would only realize this fact and 
would not become impatient at once with 
an ungrateful or boastful child, the ** coun- 
try week ” work would become even more 
efficient than it is now. Many a child 
who seems proud and sullen the first few 
days, or even is something of a beggar, 
can be won over by gentle treatment and 
in ten days there is great opportunity for 
good influences to be exerted. Quite 
apart from the pleasure these little ones 
receive, the softening and refining in- 
fluences around them often have a very 
beneficent effect. They go home brim- 
ful of new ideas and perhaps receive their 
first impressions of the possible combina- 
tion of the beautiful and the useful in 
household arrangements. 

One little girl who, though only ten 
years old, acts some small part in the 
** Mikado” during the theatrical season 
was very much affected by the pretty 
house and garden of her hostess. ** Do 
was her first 
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you live here all the time? 
question and then followed the practical 
question which sounded strangely from 
such young lips, ‘* What rent do you 
pay?” This little prima-donna was a 
wonderful care-taking creature. Already 
a bread-winner, for she confided to us 
that she earned two dollars a week in 
winter. When some gentleman gave her 
twenty-five cents ** for candy ” she actually 
suggested saving it, and taking it home to 
her mother. She was asked if she had a 
bank-book, and advised to save her pen- 
nies and put them in the bank. But she 
said, with conscious business sagacity, 
‘¢Oh, no! we pay ours for Life Insurance,” 
a remark which opens up a ghastly traf- 
fic in poor diseased human bodies, which 
goes on under the eyes of many of our 
charities, who deplore, though they can- 
not prevent, it. One little girl had a place 
as ‘* cash girl ” at Houghton’s, and a hand- 
some, well-mannered boy of thirteen held 
the same position at Jordan and Marsh’s. 
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Think what ten days of country life, pic- 
nics and drives were to these hard-work- 
ing children ! 
little mortals was never 


seen than this 


cash girl and boy. ‘They seemed to ap- 
preciate every breath of country air they 
drew in. 
first-rate time. 
country week, but had the best time this 


The boy said, ** I have had a 
I have been twice in the 
year ofany.” Then he added, half-conti- 
dentially, ** We have real milk with no 
water in it.” Another small boy whose 
hostess lived rather near the street, and 
who did not find himself quite so tar away 
in the country as he expected. said. ** Last 
year | went to a place where they had 
‘real cows.’” Four children out of the 
thirty-five were sent home betore their 
ten days had gone by. Two were very 
homesick. They were pale, sickly-look- 
ing girls. with livid lips, and they told 
their hostess that their mother was a crip- 
ple. and that four of their brothers and 
sisters had died of consumption. They 
had never been away from home before. 
and needed the country air sadly: but 
they seemed to have no vitality, and not 
strength enough to enjoy the flowers and 
the fields. They cried for their home and 
their mother most of the time for two 
days, and then it was thought best to send 
them home and let two other children 
take their places. 
to give them a pleasant visit, but all eflorts 


Everything was done 
were of no avail. There was a mixture 
of willfulness in their homesickness which 
made them a little difficult to manage. 
Several of the children were homesick 
the first evening, and drooped like trans- 
planted flowers, but they revived in the 
morning sunshine, and felt great scorn for 
the girls who went home. The other two 
children who went home were not home- 
sick, but one of them was a very disagree- 
able child. 
and had with her a sister of five. 


She was a girl of thirteen 
The 
younger one was happy and contented, 
but the eldest was one of the hardest cases 
to understand and deal with that could be 
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A happier-looking pair of 
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found in Boston. She did nothing actu- 
ally bad either, except lie frequently ; but 
she was obstinately disobedient, stupid 
and sullen in some moods, and preternatu- 
Her first enquiry 
was, ** What are you going to give me 


rally sharp in others. 


when | go away?” and although she had 
never been on a *+ country week ” before 
she seemed to expect to have new excite- 
ments provided for her every moment of 
her visit. One afternoon she demanded 
to be taken to drive. and as the carriage 
wait until the 
Annoyed at this, 


was full she was told to 
next day for her drive. 
she said she wanted to go home, and de- 
parted with her sister the following morn- 
This 
was the only child who caused any serious 


ing. having ++ exhausted the place.” 
trouble. With long-continued kindness 
and firmness she might have been im- 
proved. But in ten days little could be 
taught her. for she began by being sus- 
She was a ‘+ case” 
who needed an experienced and conscien- 


picious of every one. 


tious person to watch over her. warn and 
euide her, for she had received no home 
training, and been taken away from school 
very early. 

The good influence of the ** vacation 
and the -°* Kitchen 
work was very apparent in the manners 
The four little 
girls who had the prettiest manners and 
the neatest made the 
most attractive visitors, told us that they 
went to school, vacation school and sew- 
ing school, and that they had been to the 
*+ Kitchen Garden.” 


schools 7 Garden ie 


of many of these children. 


habits, and who 


Of course there was a great difference 
in the characters of the children and some 
were much more interesting than others. 
The older the children were, the more 
difficult they were to manage, although 
‘+ Little Benny” did occasionally indulge 
in ‘*tantrums”’ and call his kind hostesses 
‘‘niggers.” If there were two sisters and 
several years diflerence between their ages, 
the elder inclined to interference in the 
management of the younger child and gen- 
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erally wished to adopt more vigorous meth- 
ods of punishment than were thought wise. 
It was difficult to teach some of the older 
children to be respectful in addressing 
their hostesses, but the younger children 
were all docile and willing to mind. 

In some houses a good bath was given 
the children every evening. Several went 
home provided with tooth and nail-brush- 
es, which seemed to them great luxuries. 
One little boy—used apparently to ‘* soap- 
less poverty ”—found a nail-brush such an 
amusement that when he disappeared for 
half an hour he was sure to be found se- 
cretly and energetically applying soap and 
water to his dingy paws. 

Several picnics were arranged for the 
children and, even ex masse, they were 
found to be easy to manage and willing and 
obliging in helping the older people in 
any way they could. Most of them were 
grateful and appreciative and would like to 
have staved, as they said, years instead of 
days. When the day came for them to re- 
turn and they started, in clean dresses and 
clean shirts, with smiling, happy, sunburn- 
ed faces, their hostesses felt well repaid 
for the trouble they had taken for them. 

The rudeness of some well-meaning 
older people towards the children must be 
mentioned. Those same tactless individ- 
uals who will say before a child that she 
is ‘* pretty or good, ” or ** plain and bad,” 
are found in every community. Such re- 
marks as, *t Are these the Charity children 
from Boston?” 
spectable,” ‘*I should think some 
would like to adopt that child ; do you sup- 
pose her mother is a good woman?” were 
made within the hearing of these poor lit- 
tle waifs, and could not but wound their 


If people 


‘* They look quite re- 
one 


feelings and arouse their pride. 


would but realize that children have feel- 
ings even more acute than those of grown 
people, and would put themselves in their 
places, such evidences of cruel thoughtless- 
ness would not be common. 

In the country, to the minds of self-re- 
specting, self-supporting ‘* Yankees,” the 
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word Charity has a certain very positive 
and disagreeable meaning. It would un- 
doubtedly be better for many in the large 
citiesif it bore thesameopprobrium. But 
this country week, at least when the chil- 
dren are invited, ought not to be counted 
among the charities. Those of us who 
would not deign to receive a dollar from 
our friends will gladly visit them for a few 
weeks and enjoy the greater advantages 
their beautiful country or city homes afford. 
If we could only look on these children as 
our friends and could all, every one of us 
who has a cottage and abit of greensward, 
open our doors each year to some of them! 
The influence of country week is in two 
directions: First, it leads to personal con- 
tact—the central principle of all modern 
charitable work ; and, secondly, to circula- 
tion—the breaking down of barriers be- 
tween the so-called classes in this country. 
Circulation in the great national organism 
leads to healthful, long-continued life. 
The personal relation established be- 
tween the children and the families they 
visit often leads to lasting friendships. Not 
one of the little ones who visited here went 
away without making friends. One was 
offered a permanent home and several of 
the people who took children have asked 
for the ‘same ones” next year. It was 
to the children the happiest week of their 
lives. They went home with their hori- 
zons widened, and learned that the man 
who lives in a large house and keeps a 
can be kind 


’ 


carriage and employs ** help’ 
and generous to the poor man’s children. 
The well-to-do classes who invited the 
children also learned an important lesson 
—‘* how the other half of the world live.” 
They for the first time in their lives were 
given some idea of the trials and privations 
of the poor who live in tenement-houses 
in the crowded city. Ignorance rather 
than selfishness is the cause of many mis- 
understandings and much misery ; and the 
world is full of kind-hearted people, ready 
to help their unfortunate brothers and sis- 
ters, if they only knew how to begin. 
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This great country week organization, 
which is growing larger every year, is one 
of the best ways of establishing a ‘* person- 
al relationship” between the rich and poor 
that exists to-day. The only harm that 

an result from it is the possibility of its 
leading the children to feel unduly discon- 
tented with their own homes on their re- 
turn. But after all there is that danger 
for all of us wherever we take a pleasant 
journey or spend a particularly agreeable 
holiday. We all have some drudgery and 
hardship in our lives, and a delightful hol- 
iday is supposed to make us more willing 
‘**to take up the burden of life again.” A 
healthy, happy ten days may be like an 
oasis in some of these children’s dry, mo- 
They often look back at 
their ** country week” for months, and 
forward to the possibility of another for 
months more. 


notonous lives. ' 
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Many people think because they have 
little ready money to spare that they can 
do no good in the world. Perhaps they 
read of the poverty and distress in large 
cities and live themselves in country dis- 
tricts where every one is in ‘* comfortable 
circumstances,” and so feel that there is 
nothing that they can do. The cost of 
the board of two children for ten days 
is comparatively small. Their railroad 


, 


tickets are paid, and any one who is will- 
ing to undertake the trouble and respon- 
sibility of entertaining them has an oppor- 
tunity every summer of doing positive good 
which may be very lasting in its far-reach- 
ing results. Not one person who has 
tried this experiment in C. has regretted 
it. Most of us have found that ‘* All 
worldly joys grow less to the one joy of 
doing kindnesses.” 
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HOMES FOR WOMEN. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the 
account which we gave last year of the 
Homes for Canonesses in Vienna. The 
following account of a similar sisterhood 
on a Protestant foundation in Denmark is 
from a Manchester journal. Such insti- 
tutions are not uncommon in different parts 
of northern Germany. We look forward 
to the establishment ot similar homes, 
which difler entirely from institutions of 
charity, in the American states. 

In Denmark there isa society known as 
the Maiden Assurance Society ; its aim is 
to provide for ladies of well-to-do families. 
It shelters and cares for them, and furnish- 
es them with ** pin-money.” Its methods 
are thus described: The nobleman—for 
the association is peculiarly for this class— 
as soon as a female child is born, enrolls 
her name in a certain association of noble 
families and pays a certain sum, and there- 
after a fixed annual amount to the society. 
When she has reached the age of, we be- 
lieve, twenty-one she becomes entitled to 
a fixed income, and to a suite of apart- 


ments in a large building of the associa- 
tion, with gardens and parks about it, in- 
habited by other young or older noble 
ladies who have, in like manner, become 
members. If her father should die in her 
youth, and she should desire it, she has 
shelter in this building, and at a time fixed 
her income. When she dies or marries 
all this right to income lapses, and the 
money paid in swells the endowment of 
the association. Her father may pay for 
twenty years and then her marriage cuts 
off all advantage of the insurance. But 
this very chance must enable the company 
to charge lower annual premiums and 
make the burden less on the father insur- 
ing. Ile has, at any rate, the pleasant 
feeling that his small annual payments are 
insuring his daughter’s future, and giving 
her a comfortable home and income after 
he is gone. It is obvious that the chances 
for marriage among a given number of 
women can be calculated as closely as 
those of death. The plan has worked 
well for generations in Copenhagen. 


MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS—BOOK II. 


BY E. E. 


HALE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lire at Mrs. Fairbanks’s house went on 
with the usual limitations, and the usual 


joys of summer life among people, of 


whom the one point of agreement was that 
they had nothing to do and that they want- 
ed to make the best of a holiday only too 
short. The few gentlemen went fishing, 
all day long perhaps, carrying their lunch- 
eons with them. The many ladies col- 
lected toad-stools of different colors, and 
arranged shields or other trophies with 
them ; one or two of them slopped with 
water-colors a little; two of the most 
eager collected ferns and pressed them. 
Miss Anna and Mrs. Bates were good 
botanists, and studied grasses successful- 
ly and intelligently. Miss Jane Tunstall, 
who was the least bit strong-minded, or 
was supposed to be so, was rather the ad- 
mired center of the women of the com- 
pany. This was because she kept a sub- 
scription for the summer at Harper’s and 
at the Seaside Library, and so received, 
almost every day, two new novels. Most 
of them were wretched, as need hardly be 
said. For even the brave nineteenth cent- 
ury, with all its correlation of forces, has 
devised no machinery which shall produce 
more than ten good novels in a year. So 
that four thousand and nine hundred and 
ninety of the year’s manufacture must be 
bad, most of them very bad. But for this 
the ‘* Boarders,” as Mrs. Fairbanks called 
them, cared but little. So that there were 
two heroes, two heroines, a difficulty in 
the middle, and two weddings at the end, 
they were satisfied. As why should they 
not be? The novels cost Miss Tunstall 
but fifteen cents each, on the average, and 


cost the Boarders nothing. For Miss 
Tunstall left them all, for general use, on 
the table of the ** sitting-room.” 

‘¢*And who did you find at the Stage- 
house?” said Mrs. Floxam to Jane Fair- 
banks, in the contemptuous tone with 
which she spoke of everything excepting 
General Cervantes and Northern Mexico. 

Jane Fairbanks answered cheerfully, but 
with a sort of mechanical cheerfulness, 
that she found the girls of her own Bible 
class, who were all she expected, that they 
were all there and that they had a very 
pleasant hour all together. Jane Fair- 
banks said this cheerfully, because she 
knew that Mrs. Floxam would have been 
pleased had no girl attended, and if she had 
gone to the appointment for nothing. 

‘**Of course they came. Poor things, 
I suppose they had to come. I did not 
mean them. I meant how many were in 
the reading-room, and how many were 
playing cards, I believe you let them play 
cards, or you will some day; and how 
many were in the conversation-room.” 
All this was said with a sublime scorn, 
because these places were not ** patios” 
or ** salas de recreacion.” 

Jane Fairbanks said that she did not go 
into either of these rooms, that she had 
told the girls to meet her in the ante-room 
of the library, and that she had met them 
there. But Mrs. Floxam’s bolt had, none 
the less, struck home. She knew it had, 
and Jane Fairbanks knew it had, and an 
uncertainty in her voice, as she made her 
reply, showed that it had. 

‘*] knew no one would go to your Pal- 
ace,” said Mrs. Floxam, replying to the 
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quiver of tone rather than to the words. 
‘“*i told Mr. Tangier so, and I told Mrs. 
Dunsterso. I told Mr. Burdett that when 
we lived in Mexico General Cervantes 
consulted my husband about erecting a 
shed where the cavalry men might sit in 
the shade when they played with their 
jack-stones, and Colonel Floxam told him 
it would not answer. And it never would 
have answered. But I suppose Mr. Tan- 
gier wanted to throw away his money. 
and Mrs. Dunster, she always wants some- 
thing to fool away her time with, so they 
have got what they want. Where is Mr. 
Tangier?” 

Some one explained that he was out 
with a party, who had started early on 
quite a long voyage. hoping to find blue- 
fish. 

‘* Blue-fish 7’ said the indomitable Mrs. 
Floxam. 
day. 
will be lucky to come home with them. 


** They will get no blue-fish to- 
They will get wet jackets, and they 


If Mr. Tangier was not so heady and ob- 
stinate it would be better for him. To go 
out in the teeth of a gale after blue-fish !” 

Mr. Stratton, a meek 
from Yale College, who had arrived only 
the day before, and did not yet know Mrs. 
Floxam, said, because no one else replied. 
that the weather report was favorable, that 
it promised light winds from the south- 


little freshman 


west, and that this was just what the fish- 
ermen wanted. 

Mrs. Floxam looked with sad pity on this 
new adventurer into the ocean of conversa- 
tion, and then expressed her contempt of the 
Weather Reports. They were always 
wrong, she said. When the telegraph 
was first established in Mexico, General 
Cervantes consulted her husband on the 
question whether there should be any ar- 
rangement attempted for observations on 
the weather. But her husband had whol- 
ly discouraged General Cervantes, and 
from that time to this there had been no 
Weather Reports in Mexico. It would 
have been better for this country if it had 
followed the Mexican example. 
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Poor little Mr. Stratton said no more. 
His first experiment was a sad failure and 
his voice was not heard again for twenty- 
four hours. 

Mrs. Floxam, with a certain pride in 
her victory, looked up and down the ta- 
ble in search of new adventure. It would 
not be right to say that she was trying to 
think what was the most disagreeable 
thing she could say. Jane Fairbanks 
would have given this account of the mo- 
mentary pause, but Jane Fairbanks was 
young. and so was not fair. Such people 
as Mrs. Floxam say disagreeable things 
withoutany effort. They areso accustom- 
ed to look on the worst side, or the black- 
est side of everything, that, if they speak 
what is in their thoughts. they must say 
something disagreeable. They would be 
much surprised if they were charged with 
conscious effort in the matter. The truth 
probably is that utter selfishness, or the 
habit of thinking of one’s self only, ends 
in a habit of thinking with contempt and 
dislike of all things else or all beings. 
Then, if one speaks at all, one speaks with 
this contempt or dislike. Indeed such a 
person must speak so, or be silent, or in- 
deed be untrue. 

Now Mrs. Floxam never chose to be si- 
lent. She liked to talk. And because 
she liked to talk she said disagreeable 
things—** from native impulse, element- 
al force.” 

But she was not on this particular occa- 
sion to have her own way absolutely. 
That is she was not to have all the talk- 
ing. Mrs. Hasey appeared on the field 
alittle late. So soon as her plate of soup 
was brought to her and finished and, as 
with the refreshment thus afforded she was 
able to engage in the more serious work 
of the day, she took up the wondrous tale 
of life, which she always approached from 
a point of view different from Mrs. Flox- 
am’s. 

*¢ Jane! my dear child, why did you 
not wait for me? I got talking with the 
girls, and, though you know I never say 
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anything, they lured me on, and I staid 
till after one. You should have come and 
called me.” 

This little joke, *‘ I never say anything,” 
was one of Mrs. Hasey’s stand-bys. 

Jane explained that she supposed Mrs. 
Hasey had come home long betore her. 

‘* Well, it is better for you that you did 
not come in, for you would not have come 
home before this time. I should have set 
you to work, as I didthem. I always set 
people at work, Mr. Stringham.” This 
was to Mr. Stratton, who had been pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hasey the evening before. 
**T shall set you at work, unless you run 
away. Yes, I only ran in for a minute to 
see Aunty and to ask what she did for 
chilblains.” 

** Chilblains!” cried Jane Fairbanks, 
‘* surely you have no chilblains now.” 

*¢ My child, when you are an old wom- 
an, you will know enough to prepare for 
war in time of peace. I can show it to 
you in “Zsop’s fables. Only my sop is 
locked up and stored with our things in 
Derne street. No matter, dear. I went 
to see Aunty Turner, and dear Mrs. Fair- 
banks here had given me a couple of piés 
for her” — 

‘** No matter for them,” said poor Mrs. 
Fairbanks, who did not care to discuss 
her charities before the Boarders. 

—‘‘and while I sat at Aunty Turner’s, 
that is really a very cosy little room of 
hers, she says it was once the place where 
the bar tender sat, and where his especial 
favorites came in and played poker with 
him, and really, Jane, Iam not sure but 
just the charm and attraction of the wick- 
edness hangs round the place, though the 
wickedness is gone—is not that interesting ? 
Well, Aunty had brought in for herself a 
cup of tea, and she opened the little cup- 
board where those old wretches used to 
have their private tipple of Hollands—I 
have seen them, my dear, you need not 
laugh—and she made a very nice cup for 
me. Really, your Mr. Tungy must have 
friends in the India trade. He has provid- 
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ed Aunty with the best tea this side Can- 
ton. I know tea if anybody does. It is 
almost a shame to waste it upon Aunty, 
who does not know, but I do. But, well, 
none of you know, except dear Mrs. Fair- 
banks, whose tea is always so good.” 

This was Mrs. Hasey’s second thought. 
For in truth, if there were a weak spot in 
Mrs. Fairbanks’s armor, it was the tea- 
hole; and this all the feminine boarders 
knew perfectly well. Mrs. Hasey, even, 
tripped an instant on her own white lie, 
and thus was brought back to the story 
on which she had begun. 

‘¢* While I was sitting, talking about 
winter and chilblains and oiled silk, and 
I do not know what else, another old 
woman came in, as old asIam. You 
need not laugh, Jane, there are old wom- 
en as old asI am, and I hope you will 
be some day.” 

**T hope I shall,” said Jane, boldly, 
‘if I am half as nice as you are.” 

‘** Well, my dear, you do not know how 
much nicer I was when I was nineteen. 
This other old lady, well, I think perhaps 
she had come with some little comfort for 
Aunty. I found she had not seen the 
house. And, after she had taken Aunty 
Turner out, and they had their little talk, 
I undeitook to do the honors. That was 
when I looked in on you and your Ger- 
man class, Jane.” 

‘¢German! dear Mrs. Hasey, I do not 
know any German! It was my Bible 
class. We were reading the book of 
Proverbs.” 

** Very good reading, it is, dear Jane, 
and Thope you will make them commit 
to memory the thirty-one verses about the 
good woman, and what comes before 
them. Much better that is for their al- 
bums than this stuff of Swillburne’s and 
Halt Whitman’s, Mr. Stringham.” 

Poor Mr. Stratton blushed to his eyes, 
afraid that his verses in the last Yalensian 
were alluded to. 

‘* Well,” continued the monologue, ‘* I 
am never strong about names, and if Aunty 
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Turner knew who this was she did not 
tell me, in introducing her, but all the 
same, name or no name, we went all over 
the house together. And then it was 
thatthere came in, while we were sitting in 
the reading-room, that tired-looking Mrs. 
What’s-her-name, you know, Mrs. Sig- 
fried, she gave you the hymn book last 
Sunday ; they live in the house with a big 
chimney, beyond the duck -pond. Yes, 
that is the woman; she stopped in her 
wagon, coming home from the Junction, 
to pick up her girl, Jane, who was in your 
class. And she knew my friend, or seem- 
ed to, and we all three fell talking, and 
talking, and we talked till now. 

*¢ And really, [am ashamed to tell you, 
but I promised the woman that has no 
name that I would come there to-morrow, 
with your tapestry book, Mrs. Meldrum, 
if you will lend it to me, to start for hera 
mantel fringe. She had tried to do one, 
and had made a mess of it. And we were 
looking at that pretty thing, which one of 
the girls made for the reading-room, and 
I told her that with that for a pattern I 
knew I could show her how it was done. 
In fact, I told her that that was what old 
women are good for.” 

‘¢ My dear Mrs. Hasey, do you know 
what you have been doing?” said Jane 
Fairbanks, with an air of mock surprise 
and curiosity. 

** No harm, child, I have done no harm. 
I have promised Mrs. What’s-her-name 
to teach her some stitches in crochet. 
But I have not even done that. And I 
have come home late to dinner. But your 
mother is so good-natured that my chop 
is a little warmer for that, so I shall prob- 
ably sin in that way again.” 

‘¢Mrs. Hasey!” cried Jane, ina sepul- 
chral tone, ** you have been reconstruct- 
ing society.” 

They all laughed, for it was quite clear 
that Mrs. Hasey had been, without know- 
‘ng it, inveigled into the drift of the con- 
spirators who had founded the ** Palace of 


Delight.” 


*¢ You may make all the fun you choose,” 
said she. ‘*I shall never reconstruct so- 
ciety. Ishall knit baldrequins, or, if Mrs. 
Meldrum will lend me her book, I shall 
crochet them. Perhaps I shall do both. 
And, as for the old Stage-house, if Mr. 
Tunis was not all the time fishing I should 
give him a piece of my mind.” 

Every one listened, curious to know at 
what deductions or inductions the old 
lady had arrived in her morning’s obser- 
vations. 

‘*T shall tell Mr. Tunis that nothing 
goes unless there is a driver. You girls 
willall pile into the carry-all this afternoon, 
but Peg will not start till somebody takes 
the reins and says, ‘ get up, Peg.’ And 
the driver must not go a-fishing every 
day, or every other day. 

** Now old Aunty Turner has never suc- 
ceeded so well in making her own home 
comfortable that she will make other 
people comfortable. She cannot drive 
this wagon. I do not suppose that Mr. 
Tunis means to leave all his courts and 
lawyers and clerks and people and come 
and live in the Stage-house. But some- 
body must live in the Stage-house that 
has a head and two eyes and two hands 
and two feet. Now what was the lit- 
tle school-mistress’s name? I had a no- 
tion that, if she were there, she would 
make things bright and pleasant, and I 
mean to say so to Mr. Tunis; and I mean 
to say to him that all that has been done 
will go for nothing, and will be remem- 
bered as the shadow of a dream, as Dr. 
Watts says, or somebody else, unless there 
is a captain, and I mean to propose for 
this captain the little school-mistress—if 
she had any name, I have forgotten what 
it was.” 

One of those terrible silences fell over 
the assembly that will come when exactly 
the wrong thing has been said. However 
ready all these people were to discuss the 
relations of Mr. Tangier and the little 
school-mistress, when they were in sep- 
arate groups, none of the diflerent groups 
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cared to state their views on the matter in 
the presence of the whole company. What 
was known was that the little school-mis- 
tress had written Mr. Tangier a letter; 
what the letter was about nobody knew. 
What was also known was that Miss 
Remington had left Tenterdon, and seem- 
ed to have lost all interest in the old 
Stage-house and in the reconstruction 
of society. What Mrs. Dunster thought 
nobody knew, though many people guess- 
ed. The general impression on the mind 
of everybody was that Mr. Tangier had 
been flirting with May Remington, as he 
never should have done, and that he had 
been flirting with the little school-mistress, 
as he never should have done. But all 
that was known was that May Remington 
had left town, and that the little school- 
mistress had sent Mr. Tangier a letter. 

Alas! the mild police of a country vil- 
lage is apt to find outa great many things 
which do no good to anybody; and is 
equally apt, like other detective bodies, 
to lose the clues to the things which might 
help along the world. 


CHAPTER VII. 


George Drummond had left Tenterdon 
sick at heart. Yet it is not enough to say 
that he wished he were dead; it would 
be more precise to say that he wished 
that he had never been born. He had 
been struck very heavily, and he could not 
guess why. But he made one and another 
guess which had no reasonable foundation. 
And George Drummond had sense enough 
to know that these guesses had no founda- 
tion. If he had been a woman, he would 
have had to stay at home and brood and 
cry. As he was a man, he had to do his 
duty in the world, just as if he had not re- 
ceived a terrible disappointment the night 
before, which would change his whole 
destiny. He could not believe that the 
ticket seller at the station did not know 


that something had happened to him. He 
could not understand why the boy, who 


sold newspapers, offered him the same 
paper which he would have offered him 
a week before. It even seemed strange 
to him that the sun shone as it shone yes- 
terday. But he had, all the same, to go 
to New York to renew the contract about 
fresh fish which he and his friends made 
with their agents, or refuse to renew it 
and to make a new contract. Fish would 
swarm, and*nets would be drawn, and 
ice would keep the fish cool, and the 
trains would take them to New York, and 
people would buy them and eat them, 
whether George Drummond were happy 
or were not happy; indeed, they would 
do so whether he lived or whether he 
died. 

He was tempted to stop over a day, 
and go and see his mother. No misfort- 
une had ever happened to him in life but 
he had done so. This was a misfortune, 
however, which he could not believe that 
even she would appreciate, and for once 
he undertook to bear his burden alone, 
and to do without the support which any 
man or any woman gains from the sym- 
pathy of another; which one begins to 
gain, indeed, as soon as one states one’s 
trouble in words. No, George Drum- 
mond went on to New York, took the 
room that he was in the habit of taking 
at the little private hotel on a cross street, 
and the next morning went down to see 
his fish people as if nothing had happened. 

The contract was not to be renewed ex- 
actly in the furm in which it had been 
made the year before. Times change, 
fish change, and people’s tastes change. 
All this George Drummond knew when 
he came to New York. He knew, too, 
that his agents respected him, and in 
a certain sense he respected them. He 
found also, to his surprise, that he could 
talk about fish as well as he ever could, 
and that a certain numbness, which he was 
aware of as he walked up to his hotel and 
back, disappeared as soon as he was mak- 
ing plans for next year’s work and advent- 
ure. The young man, of whom he saw 
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the most at the office, was a person he 
had always taken to, and who had always 
taken to him. It was impossible for them 
to complete their arrangements in one day 
orin two; andthis gentleman asked Drum- 
mond one afternoon, a week after his ar- 
rival, if he would not go up and spend 
the evening with him at his little box, as 
he called it, on the Hudson. ** You will 
see my wife and children,” he said, ** and 
that will be better for you than trying to 
laugh at Hart and Harrigan’s. It is pretty 


hard going to the theatre in the middle of 


August.” 

Drummond accepted the invitation as 
cordially as it was given, and thus it was 
that the two fell into talk more wide than 
they would have done in the counting- 
room, where every moment was precious. 
The visit ended in a proposal which the 
New Yorker made to Drummond, which 
really suited his present mood more than 
he could have supposed would have been 
possible. 

**Why should not we recognize what 
is? Why should we undertake to do busi- 
ness on the old lines, when there are new 
lines all around us? Here is this Canada 
row, as the newspapers call it, meaning 
our row with the provinces of Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick, and the rest, which, 
by the way, are hardly Canadian. We do 
not know, nobody knows, what our gov- 
ernment will do, or what the Dominion of 
Canada will do, or what England will do. 
What we do know is that people in New 
York want fish, and people in all parts of 
America want fish. If Americans cannot 
fish in such and such waters, Canadians 
can. What should you say, Drummond, 
to going to a place, which I will show 
you on the map, and establishing yourself 
there? What should you say to owning 
such part in a dozen vessels, in which we 
are interested, that they could go and 
come as yours?, What should you say, in 
a word, to making yourself a Blue Nose, 
in partnership with us who are here, if | 
could make such a proposal to you, well, 
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for a good many years to come, as would 
please you as to terms, partnership and 
a share in the profits?” 

Drummond listened to him as if he were 
fascinated. He had time enough, and he 
had habit of analysis enough, to be amazed 
and amused. A fortnight ago, had such 
a proposal been made to him, he would 
have said it was the most absurd sugges- 
tion that ever was made. It was made to 
him now, and it fell in with all that dis- 
mal thought of his on the ride, and every 
day’s walk up and down Broadway, that 
he wished he were dead, or rather that he 
wished he had never been born. Here 
was the other life which he had half ask- 
ed tor in his prayers; here was a life with 
no Miss Gurtry, with no fishing gang, 
with no Tenterdon, with nobody who ever 
saw him or heard of him. He should be- 
gin all over again, as completely as if it 
pleased God to lift him out of this world 
and to carry him to the planet Mars. 

His New York friend was accordingly 
a good deal surprised at a certain fever- 
ish eagerness with which Drummond re- 
plied to him. Drummond pressed ques- 
tions which were natural enough, but it 
looked almost as if he had accepted the 
plan, though he had not. They had the 
chance of the long ride down the river, 
and afterwards on the Elevated, to talk 
over the possible details of such a plan, 
and it ended when they parted from each 
other at the counting-room by Drummond 
saying : 

** Well, you see I am interested. Give 
me a few days to turn it over. Let me 
correspond with my friends, and I will 
see if any of the boys would like to go 
So he went back to the hotel. 


’ 


with me.’ 

His walk up Broadway was diflerent 
from what it had been any day since he 
had been in New York. And, when he 
came to the post-office, he crossed the 
street and took the Elevated to the Park. 
He knew every corner of the Park as well 
as he knew the walks in Tenterdon itself. 
Such is the great hospitality of the great 
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metropolis to thousands upon thousands 
of people from all parts of the country. 
He found himself a quiet nook where he 
could turn the whole matter over; and he 
did turn it over. He was offered a place 
where he might forget, if forgetfulness 
were possible. Of course the poor fellow 
thought that forgetfulness was not pos- 
sible; but it would be something to live 
where he was not reminded of old days in 
every hour. And it would be something 
to live without seeing Bessie Gurtry two 
or three times in every week. In the 
half-insane chaos of a man’s thought in 
such a crisis, it was not very likely that 
George Drummond would make a wise 
decision. But his good angels had not 
wholly deserted him, and without decid- 
ing anything he did something, and this 
something was, as it proved, the right 
thing. He took out of his pocket the 
pocket writing-case which he always car- 
ried, and then and there, sitting on that 
shaded bench in the Park, he wrote to his 
mother a long letter. 

It was a pleasure to the poor fellow to 
open the whole story of his hopes and his 
disappointment. It was a pleasure to tell 
his mother how he first knew Bessie Gur- 
try ; how she had impressed herself upon 
the whole neighborhood; how he had 
been surprised to find that he thought of 
her in every minute of his work and of his 
life ; how he had thought that she had at 
least a certain esteem for him. All this 
was a real pleasure to write. 

To this had to be added the miserable 
story of the downfall of his castle. And 
he begged his mother to understand that 
the thing was final. He begged her not 
to think hardly of the girl. He beg- 
ged her to think that he was a fool him- 
self, and that he never ought to have press- 
ed so far. That episode was over; a 
curtain had fallen on that play. Now he 
must take life in its reality. He must go 


about something like a man who does not 
expect happiness any longer, but, as he 
had heard somebody say when he did not 
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believe it, instead of happiness he must 
seek for blessedness. His mother would 
be surprised, but he thought he must go 
into exile ; and, just at the moment that he 
thought so, exile under honorable condi- 
tions was offered him. Such was the let- 
ter which the sensible, tender, unselfish, 
far-seeing woman, who lived from day to 
day in the hope that the night’s mail would 
bring her tidings of one of her sons or one 
of her daughters, such was the letter which 
she was to receive as her mail came in 
on Thursday evening. 

George Drummond could not have chos- 
en a wiser counselor. He did not know 
that he had written for counsel. But as 
it proved he had. His mother wrote him 
the tenderest, kindest and wisest letter in 
reply. She did not tell him that it would 
break her heart if he went off among the 
fogs and the icebergs. But at the bottom 
of her heart she knew it would. She 
did not tell him that ten thousand other 
men, unknown to him, had suffered in 
just the same way on the very day in 
which he suffered so. She knew this was 
true, but she was his mother, and she was 
too kind to tell him so. She wrote to him, 
as he wrote to her, as if this were such a 
calamity as had never fallen to man be- 
fore. She did not say to him that she 
supposed his little school-mistress was a 
wicked, foolish, selfish flirt, though she 
did think so. Most mothers, receiving 
such a letter from such a son, would have 
thought so. On the contrary, she wrote 
as if Bessie Gurtry were the noblest wom- 
an God had ever sent into this world, and 
as if her son had honored himself by his 
regard for her. 

But she told him that he had perhaps 
surprised Miss Gurtry, she told him that 
he had had to do what he had never done 
before, and that perhaps he had _ been too 
quick or too slow; she told him that he 
must not risk the fortune of his life on an 
accident. She asked him to remember 
how often in novels a poor blunder had 
complicated the whole thing, because no- 
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body of sense advised the principal parties 
to begin all over again. ‘* Now,” said 
she, ‘* your poor old mother is the good 
fairy. I tell you, before you decide on 
any great change, to see Miss Gurtry 
again, and to ask her to reconsider her 
determination. At all events, say to her 
that, if she do not reconsider it, you be- 
come an exile from your own country.” 
These words she wrote with an aching 
heart, not to say a breaking heart, though 
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with a firm pen, in her own regular hand- 
writing, which was so dear to her boy. 
And the one hope which this poor wom- 
an had that she might not lose her boy, 
was her hope that a foolish, flirting, self- 
ish girl, as she imagined his peerless queen 
to be, might be glad to welcome back the 
lover whom she had played with, and give 
him a chance for such a broken life as he 
would spend, when married to such a 
woman. 





THE HOSPITAL COTTAGES FOR CHILDREN AT BALDWINS- 


VILLE, 


THE little village of Baldwinsville, 
which is part of the town of Templeton, 
lying on the direct line of the Fitchburg R. 
R., has the only institution of its kind in the 
country, as far as is known, certainly the 
first of its name. 

It was suggested by the Cottage Hospi- 
tal system of England, and is a successful 
attempt to provide a country home with 
medical care for the children of the re- 
spectable poor, who suffer from weakness, 
nervous or chronic diseases, or, at a very 
moderate sum, for those in medium cir- 
cumstances who cannot afford to pay the 
large prices of a private institution. 

The regular hospitals for children are nat- 
urally unwilling to receive chronic cases, 
and, where there is added poverty, the 
youthful sufferer must either trust to the 
inexperienced care or too frequent neglect 
of a miserable home, or the tender mer- 
cies of the poor-house. The hard-work- 
ing mother of a large family is often over- 
taxed to the verge of serious illness, if not 
death, by the extra care of an epileptic 
child and the great demands made by that 
terrible disease, while intemperate or vi- 
cious parents often ill-treat these unfortu- 
nate, innocent suflerers for the sins of 
others, for unquestioned statistics have 
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proved too clearly that epilepsy, mental 
weakness, and a host of connected ills, 
are thrust upon innocent children by drunk- 
en, vicious, or criminal progenitors. For 
such there is a system of free beds connect- 
ed with the Hospital Cottages at Baldwins- 
ville, and it is safe to say that more than 
one-half of the seventy or eighty patients 
who have been received during the five 
years since the institution was opened have 
been cared for wholly on a charitable ba- 
sis. 

The beginning was very modest. Two 
small buildings very scantily furnished, 
less than $300 in money, four patients— 
two of whom belonged to the excellent 
matron who served as housekeeper, nurse, 
and everything else imaginable, until her 
strength failed—abundance of good air 
and plain, nourishing food, sincere con- 
victions of the need of such an institu- 
tion, and a simple faith in a helpful Prov- 
idence and public sympathy when the 
attempt should be understood in all its 
bearings, were the only capital underlying 
the whole undertaking. 

In order that a full experiment should 
be made, the use of the land and build- 
ings was given free for three years by 
good Deacon Willard Baker of the village, 
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and his son, a young physician, gave his 
unpaid services for a large part of that 
time. 

A board of incorporators and trustees 
was connected with the institution from 
the beginning, but busy with their own 
larger interests, and with so little means 
available, the modest little hospital, un- 
known and hidden away among the hills, 
maintained a most precarious existence in 
the early stages of its history. 

In the second year, a regularly-organiz- 
ed ‘+ Board of Lady Visitors,” unsectarian 
in character and representing every de- 
nomination, became systematized and act- 
ive under the lead of its President, Mrs. 
J. F. Lovering, of Worcester, whose ard- 
uous labors in behalf of the Cottages 
obliged her, through failing health, to re- 
sign the position at the last annual meet- 
ing in June, after being connected with 
She 
was fortunate in securing very able coad- 
jutors, who worked with her in the most 
disinterested manner. Through their la- 
bors, the original buildings and their sur- 
roundings have been improved, steam 
heat has been introduced, the trustees have 
been assisted to purchase the two cottages 
from Deacon Baker, and a third building 
complete in equipment and finish has been 
presented by the board of ladies to the 
trustees free from debt. This building, 
dedicated last fall, is designed especial- 
ly for epileptic children and has met a 
It will accommodate 


the work from the very beginning. 


most pressing want. 
about thirty children with nurses and at- 
tendants. The original superintendent, 
Dr. L. W. Baker, is assisted by a corps 
of nurses with one male attendant for the 
larger boys, and a capable matron makes 
most pleasant, neat and home-like sur- 
roundings for all the children. The con- 


trast between this bright and sunny abode 
and the squalid homes from which some 
of them were received is very great, and 
their marked improvement is equally so. 
The attractive little school, supported by 
the birthday boxes in the various Sunday- 
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schools, was originated by one of the 
most active officers of the Lady Board and 
has proved of incalculable value. The 
dull, listless ways of the formerly unoccu- 
pied children have given place to bright, 
alert, attentive, and greatly-improved men- 
tal powers. Some of the histories of the 
children are very touching, especially 
those of two from Boston, sent up by the 
Associated Charities. ‘+ I never saw the 
grass and flowers like this,” said one ex- 
hausted little sufferer rescued from a mis- 
erable home. ‘+ It must be like heav- 
ene 

The greatest harmony prevails between 
the Board of Trustees, of which Dr. Geo. 
Jewett, of Fitchburg, is president, and the 
Lady Board of the Hospital Cottages. 
At the request of the former, five ladies 
have been associated with them, and ad- 
vise mutually on all matters of importance 
at the regular Trustee meetings. The 
House Committee is composed of both 
men and women from the two boards, 
and does a most eflicient work. There is 
no regular day for visitors, consequently 
one sees the Cottages and their inmates 
exactly as they appear in every-day dress, 
and the order, neatness and home-like 
freedom of the children are apparent to 
the most careless observer. 

A ** Boston Circle” of ladies has done 
some excellent work for the past two years 
in behalf of this worthy institution, and the 
money they have raised has served to tide 
over many a hard place, for unfortunately 
the requisite funds have been gathered in 
small amounts, for the most part by un- 
wearied effort. Legacies and bequests 
could well be applied to the needs of this 
genuine work, if only thought of by the 
almoners of God’s bounty. 

A permanent fund is much needed as 
well as more free beds, and it is hoped 
that as the good work done here is under- 
stood this source of supply will not be 
wanting. So much has been done during 
the past five years for children who would 
otherwise have been dependent on the 
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towns and cities of the state that the trustees 
petitioned the last Legislature for an appro- 
priation, and were granted $10,000 with 
the condition that ten extra patients should 
be received for a year from the state, sub- 
ject to the decision of the Hospital Medic- 
al Staff, with two additional trustees ap- 
pointed by the state in behalf of the latter. 
This amount will relieve the Board of 
Trustees of several burdens, enabling them 
to hold all the property free from debt, 
and to supply the three buildings with the 
purest of water. 

We commend this Medical Home and 
Hospital to the sympathies of all who 


A True Incident. 
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feel for suflering childhood, to all who 
have children safe in heavenly mansions, 
and to all who may well give a thank- 
offering for the health and preservation 
in happy and comfortable homes of their 
We must not 
forget to mention that the Treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees is Deacon L. B. 
Bradford, of Fitchburg, and the Treasurer 
of the efficient Lady Board is Mrs. James 
T. Maynard, of Worcester. The corpo- 
rate name of the institution, which enables 
it to legally receive all bequests, is ** The 
Hospital Cottages for Children,” of Bald- 
winsville, Mass. : 


own dear boys and girls. 


7e- 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


In walking down one of the principal 
streets of a large city not long since, a la- 
dy was accosted by a little girl who asked 
her fora pin. The child was not badly 
dressed and her face and hands were com- 
paratively clean. She had, however, an 
anxious look upon her face. 

The lady was busy, moreover was not 
accustomed to using many pins, and she 
answered her, rather shortly, ** No, I have 
no pins.” But the anxious, appealing 
look on the child’s face made her repent 
her quick answer. She went back and 
asked more kindly, ** Why do you want a 
pin?” 

Oh! 
child, without answering the lady’s ques- 
tion. 

‘* But why?” persisted the lady. 

**T want five,” began the child. 

‘* But why do you want five?” question- 
ed the lady more impatiently. 

‘* T’ve got one and I want four more. 
A little boy is going to have a circus. It 
costs five pins and I haven't got but one. 
Please, ma’am, couldn’t you give me a 
pin?” and the anxious look deepened on 
the child’s face. 


’ 


I want it so much,” said the 


’ 


The lady’s good sense gave way before 
this appeal. The real feeling of the child 
and the ludicrous side of the incident were 
too much for her. She searched her dress 
The child 


took it with a bright face—a car came 


and, alas! she found a pin. 


along and the lady went her way ponder- 
ing over the scene. 

Perhaps any one of these readers would 
have done the same, but the lady’s reflec- 
tions were not happy. Here was a child, 
not more than six years of age, importun- 
ing the passers-by for pins. A pin is a 
little thing—** not worth a pin” we say 
when we wish to express the least value. 
And yet that pin was enough to nip the 
little germ of self-respect in that child. 
How easy to pass from pins to cents! It 
is not the amount asked for. It is the true 
spirit of self-respect that is being destroy- 
ed every time the child begs. Without 
doubt the look of anxiety on her face was 
real. Little things to children are very 
real and very wearing. But no woman 
or man either has a right to give the pin 
and plant the 
perism. 


seeds of beggary and pau- 


SAMUEL ARAPAHOE.* 


EDITED BY 


[ Tue reader of Samuel Arapahoe should 
understand that the writer is not working 
from imagination. If it were necessary, 
we could give the references in every para- 
graph which would substantiate the state- 
ment our impression made. 

We need not remind any person, who 
read Lenp A Hanp for June, of Mr. 
Kercheval’s article in that number called 
‘¢ Three Men of Wallowa.” That state- 
ment also was wholly true, and we are 
glad to say that it has had a most exten- 
sive circulation in quarters where it is es- 
pecially desirable to call attention to the 
atrocities described. | 

Mr. Kercheval says I am to tell my 
story in my own way. It is a poor way, 
but for the sake of White Doe I will tell 
it. 

My people call me Branching Pine be- 
cause I am tall and straight, with heavy, 
short hair that flies out in stiff tufts and 
nods in the blowing breeze like the top 
branches of the swaying pine ; but in the 
prison-book I am Samuel Arapahoe. 

White Doe is slender and timid, no one 
knows why she gave herself to a big fel- 
low like me. White Doe is brave; she 
will bite her lips and keep back the tears 
though her heart breaks. She has little 
brown hands that lose themselves in my 
black, bushy hair and large. soft eyes that 
would make a man good and brave, just 
for the look of love and trust in them. I 
did well until she was dying — dying. 
Then my heart leapt to my throat, my 
blood rushed through my body, till my 
soul was on fire. I would have killed 
any one that stood in the way of White 
Doe’s life. 


But I am all a-tremble. I cannot tell 
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It warms my heart to think of my home 
again, with the clean, dirt floor and the 
window high in the wall for the sun to 
shine through, and the neat roof of close- 
packed earth with the grass growing up 
on the edge. In the field, White Doe and 
I work side by side until she leaves me 
to go in and get the evening meal; I hear 
her voice through the open door as she 
sings the songs they taught at the school ; 
then the red sun sets, and that is the last 
happy day that we know. 

To go back and tell you of the misery 
of my people would make your heart ache, 
if you are a true man or a true woman. 

Many promises were made us by too 
many people; we believed them, but the 
Indian has learned to know the white man 
better. We livedin a broad country with 
much game, but the white man set his 
foot upon our country and the game fled. 
Because we let the white man go through 
our country and own land, the Great Fa- 
ther called a council, and for the right of 
way through our country, and because the 
white man scattered our game, he promis- 
ed us each a dollar a year for fifty years, 
and we promised to beat peace. But the 
Great Father at Washington thought 
again, and took back his promise. He 
gave us each a dollar for fifteen years and 
the Indian kept his peace with the white 
man, though he came and took rich mines 
on our land that we were not taught to 


work. The great travel sent the buffalo 
away. We had nothing with which to 


kill the small game. They would not let 
us go to hunt the buffalo away off where 
the white man did not tread, and we were 
starving. The Great Father promised to 
teach us to be farmers, but I think he must 
have forgotten. The women were pinch- 


ed with want and the children crying 
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with hunger. We begged for a farmer or 
a blacksmith, but it was years before the 
Father at Washington remembered us. 
Other Indians stole horses and cattle, they 
stole food, and killed the white man, and 
the Great Father thought them brave. 
We were starving while we kept our faith 
with the white men. 

What I say here istrue. You may kill 
me, but do not say what I tell here isa lie ; 
and this is how it happened: A number 
of young men were weary of starving, 
just to be at peace with the white man 
who had forgotten his promise, so they 
went to make war on a hostile tribe that 
was always our enemy. They did not go 
to make war on the white man. 

When they were in camp the mail wag- 
on passed and two young men went out 
to beg tobaccé, but the mail carrier fired 
on them and so the Indians fired back, 
and that is the way it was. The carrier 
fired on the young men who had gone out 
ina friendly spirit. The chief ran out and 
stopped the firing. He brought the two 
men into camp and flogged them. He 
said the white man would say ‘vey had 
broken the peace, even although they were 
not the first to fire. 

The mail man went to a fort and told 
a strange thing, for soldiers came down 
and fired on us and killed many. The 
chief could no longer control the war 
spirit of Indians who saw their friends 
killed by soldiers, after they had thrown 
down their bows and arrows and said 
there should be peace, so a war followed. 

After this our chiefs went into a great 
council and said they would kill any 
young man who tried to go on the war- 
path. Some of the young men were kill- 
ed. 

A white chief came and demanded our 
men who had taken part in the war. 
Peace had come and we would not give 
them up ; then the white chief burned our 
village and destroyed our food. Suffering 
and sorrow visited us through the long 
winter. The white chief did not remem- 
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ber that we had kept our faith when the 
whites had forgotten theirs, he only re- 
membered that now he was the stronger 
The Great Spirit had forgotten us. 
We went to hunt buffalo, but could not find 


power. 


any, hardly. We had tokilla good many 
of our ponies to eat, to save ourselves 
from starving. The children got sick and 
A great many of our finest young 
Then 
the governor chief sent out to call all 
friendly Indians into the fort, because 
there was to be a great war and he told us 
we would be safe. He said he would 
protect us because we had kept our prom- 
ises. They gave us food. Then they 
moved us some miles from the fort so 
that we would be better protected. 

My mother could have told what hap- 
pened. When daylight came the troops 
fell upon us and murdered our men, wom- 
en and children. My mother fled with 
me over the prairie. When my father 
ran to the troops and begged them not to 
fire, they shot him dead. The head chief 
carried a white flag and when he saw 
what had come upon us, that there was 
no mistake, it was a planned attack, he 
folded his arms and waited till he was 
shot down. Young men and old women, 
old men and little children, were murder- 
ed, their tingers were cut off, their legs 
and arms broken, their ears cut off. It 
makes my heart sick to remember my 
mother’s words and to hear what she saw 
before she carried me, a little child, in her 
arms and fled. 

This was the faith of the white man. 

The Indian was a fool-man who kept 
peace with them. They held out their 
hand in peace and when we took it they 
stabbed us in the back. 

After this it was hard to believe white 
men any more. We were afraid we 
would be betrayed again. Now we are 
afraid no longer. We come and take the 
white man by the hand once more—it is 
better to be at peace. 

They gave my mother 160 acres of 


died. 
men died, as well as many women. 
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land, and to me, because they murdered 
my father, they gave the same. Did they 
think it would bring my father back from 
the spirit world? Did they think the land 
could take the place of a father and hus- 
band? We had plenty of land before the 
white men came. They took our land, 
murdered my father and then gave us 
back a little piece of land to make us 
happy. Did they think because we had 
the land that we were satisfied that he 
was murdered? Did they think it would 
dry my mother’s tears, or ease the pain at 
her heart?) Some people think that be- 
cause we are of a diflerent complexion 
we are not men and women. 

We were no longer allowed ,to hunt 
and we had no implements to work the 
ground. We used axes, sticks of wood, 
and worked with our hands in the earth 
to prepare our ground for planting. We 
had a few cattle; but the white man ran 
them off and we were not allowed to go 
after them. 

When my mother died, White Doe and 
I came to live in the house I had built. 
We had suflered many years from giving 
up our own way of living and trying to 
live as the white man, with nothing to do 
it with, and no one toshow us how. The 
white man did not learn in a day, neither 
can the Indian. 

We did not know how to work the 
field at first, and the man who came to show 
us did not know either. To-day he would 
tell us one way, and to-morrow he would 


tell us another, and we were worse off 


than before. He was old and feeble and 
the work was not good for him. Soon 
the Great Father at Washington sent him 
off. The Great Father does not love his 
children to remain in one place long. 
Just when we understand, he sends them 
away. The Great Father wants us to 
stay in one place forever, but he changes 
his own children all the day. Where did 
the Great Father get his authority to say 
tous, ‘* Stay inone place,” and to the white 


man, ** Go where you please only stay on a 
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reservation until you begin to do your 
work, then goon”? I have asked many 
men, but they cannot tell me. 

The next man who came to show us 
could not understand our language. We 
had not been taught the English language 
in the school, so we could not understand 
him. There was no interpreter and it 
took a long time for us to learn, and a 
great patience before he could teach us. 

After a few vears we succeeded in farm- 
ing, but there was no one to buy our prod- 
uce, so we could get no money. We 
had food enough to eat, but no money to 
buy any clothes. 

There were few farm implements. We 
had to wait our turn to use them, for we 
had no money to buy others. We lost 
part of our crop because we could not get 
it in in time. , 

White Doe and I had a neat little plat. 
We had enough to eat and enough to car- 
ry food to our sick neighbor and we 
thought the white man’s way a good way. 

But last year we worked our field and 
nothing would come. ‘The sun shone hot 
and died ina red ball at night, no rain 
came to quench the earth, everything 
withered and died. It was hard to keep 
a brave heart. 

There was much sickness in our vil- 
lage. Many people died because there 
was no medicine for them. We were al- 
ways hungry. We never had enough. 
When they that were sick felt they could 
eat something, we had nothing to give 
them. 

A white chief came from Washington. 
He said our land had not been marked 
out right and it did not belong to us. 
Our homes were to be taken from us. 
Why did not the white man mark it right 
at first?) Why did he wait until we had 
built a home and worked the land?) Was 
itnot enough that we were starving? Was 
it not enough that we weredying? Surely 
the Great Spirit had hidden his face from 
us. Wehad no longer heart to go into the 
fieldand work. Many of ourrelatives and 
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friends died. We felt that we would like 
to be asleep with the rest. But I, for the 
sake of White Doe, worked in the field. 
I did not want her to realize that, after all 
her work and plans, she had no home on 
the face of the earth ; and she, for my sake, 
came and worked by my side to make me 
forget our wrong, to make me forget our 
sorrow. 
though her heart was happy, but I would 
as she 


She would laugh and sing as 


see the wet tear on her cheek 
My heart ached that I was 
powerless to help her. Why could we 
not be treated as other men? Why could 
Why could they 
not give us an even chance to live as other 
men? We would be content if we had 
an even chance with the white man. It 
makes my heart sick to remember all the 


laughed. 


we not have a home? 


promises of the white man; to remember 
our own country where we had _ plenty to 
eat, Where we had a home, and now to 
see my people cooped up like chickens, 
their food taken from them, their houses 
delivered to others, no even chance inthe 
law. If this is the kind of guardian that 
brings this upon us, we want no guardian. 
We want to be free men to have an even 
chance in the law. We know we must 
change. We are willing to adopt the 
white man’s way, but the Great Father is 
always changing. He puts us here, he 
puts us there. This man is put over us 
and when we know this man’s way the 
Great Father takes him off and puts an- 
other man over us and we learn a difler- 
ent way. How would a child do, if it had 
thirty mothers a month, each day a difler- 
ent mother? Would the child grow and 
prosper? No more can the Indian. I 
wish the Great Father at Washington 
would remember and think of this. The 
Great Father must think we are made 
different from other men. 

The night when the sun went down so 
red, the night I remember so well, we 
had been making believe that this was our 
own home once more, that this land we 
had worked was ours ; that we had enough 
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White 


to eat and to give our neighbor. 
Doe had laughed as she ran in the house 
and we had much merriment over our last 
bit of meal and salt. Her merriment 
lightened my heart. There were bright 
spots in her cheeks anda brightness in her 
eyes that did my heart good, for she had 
looked pale of late. 

When I slept that night I dreamed that 
we were travelling the white man’s road 
content. 

But inthe morning she muttered strange 
I thought she was asleep, but her 
The red spots 
burned in her cheeks. I trembled under 
the weight of this mighty sorrow. White 
Doe was ill of the fever. Her lips were 
parched with thirst, her hands were hot 
She begged for food. I hid 


things. 


eyes were open wide. 


and dry. 
my face in my hands, for I had none to 
give her. A fierce pain clutched at my 
heart when I heard this cry of hunger 
that I could not help. My nails sank in- 
to the palms of my hands until the flesh 
bled. All about us the white man had 
plenty, but my dear one lay ill of a fever 
and I had nothing to give her. I bathed 
her brow and hands in cold water. I 
smoothed back her hair and spoke ina 
soft voice. Soon her moaning ceased, 
her eyes closed in sleep. 

Then I went for old Matilda. She 
came and watched by the side of White 
Doe and I went forth with sad heart. 

Blackfoot was the pony that my dear 
one loved. It had some of the gentle 
ways of White Doe and raised its glad 
eyes in mute welcome as I came and led 
it out into the yard. We had always 
divided our food with Blackfoot, but to- 
day there was nothing for her. The dry 
stalks of grass had long since ceased to 
give her any nourishment. When she 
stuck her moist nose in my empty hand I 
could only pat her head and tell her she 
must carry me swift. She whinnied and 
crooked her neck to look for White Doe. 
I think the dumb beast knew there was 
something wrong, for my dear one had al- 
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ways come out to her the first thing in the 
morning. I sprang upon her sleek back 
and pressed my feet against her side and 
away she sped with me over the prairie. 
In our home lay my dear one starving and 
parched with fever. I would have killed 
myself that she might live, vet I could not 
helpher. I groaned aloud when I thought 
of our misery. 

Before the sun sank in the west I was 
near my home again. Blackfoot had car- 
ried me swift and sure to the door of the 
white medicine man. He gave me fair 
words, but that would not bring White 
Doe back to health. 
to see her, he had no wagon, nohorse. I 
told him to mount Blackfoot, but he said 
the Indian’s pony was full of tricks. I 
told him to get on Blackfoot and I would 
lead her all the way. He said it would 
take too much time. He had to tend his 
sick at home. I said I would work for 
him night and day for nothing, after White 
Doe was well, if he would only come. I 
said I would give him Blackfoot, he could 
sell her and take the money, if he would 
but come. He said if he had a horse and 
team of his own he would come. The 
Great Father furnished him none. He 
could not come. He said to give her 
nourishing drinks. He might have told 
me to shoot the stars, or make the moon 


He could not come 


square. 

Why does the Great Father at Washing- 
ton send us a physician and give him no 
way of coming to us when we are sick? 
I think the Great Father forgets many 
things. 

His words were fair, but White Doe lay 
ill and he would not come to help us. 
There was no food and he said she must 
have nourishing drinks. No one would 
help us. White Doe must have some- 
thing to nourish her and there was noth- 
ing. 

Out on the prairie there, no one would 
notice the report of a rifle. There was a 


stake near, ugly and black, that had been 
smeared by the prairie fire. 


Blackfoot 


looked at me with wide eyes when I tied 
her bridle to it. She had never been tied 
up before. She had never strayed be- 
yond her lariat rope. She was breathing 
hard and the steam rose from her strained 
flanks. 

Then I went up and spoke gently to 
her. We had brought her up from a colt. 
White Doe and I loved her next to each 
other. When I went off a few paces, she 
tugged at her rope to be free and whin- 
niedtome. I went back and spoke gently 
to her. Itwined my fingers in her mane 
and leant my cheek against her face. | 
patted her shiny neck. Then again | 
stood a few paces off; her mild eyes look- 
ed at me in wonder as I raised my rifle to 
Never shall I forget her 
I shut my eyes 


my shoulder. 
look of human reproach. 
and pulled the trigger—the bullet went 
crunching—crunching— 

She made one mad leap, then fell to the 
ground. She moaned like a human child 
and moved her head near me where I had 
dropped on my knees before her. My 
hot tears fell upon her face. I had killed 
my dearest friend, next to White Doe. 
With broken voice I tried to tell the dumb 
creature why I had done this. I could 
not bear the look in her mild eyes. 

I would have died that White Doe might 
live, yet I must live to take care of my 
Blackfoot could die and nour- 
It would have 


dear one. 
ish my poor, sick one. 
been easier to run a knife into my breast 
than to stand and kill our faithful Black- 
foot, White Doe’s friend and playmate ; 
now she lay stiff and motionless before 
me. Never more would she bear my dear 
one over the rolling prairie, never more 
would her moist nose seek my hand for 
a caress, never more would she prick her 
ears and whinny at our approach, never 
more would she hear the voice of White 
Doe. Forever more should I see the look 
in her hazel eyes as I raised my gun to 
kill her. 

I dragged myselt home and told old 
Matilda what I had done. Some one else 
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must do the rest. I could do no more; 
so Matilda went and told Beverlie. He 
was the friend of White Doe and me. 
He did the rest. 

Then I sat by the side of White Doe. 
She was asleep and breathing heavily. 
When Matilda asked me where was the 
medicine man, and where was the medi- 
cine, I could not answer her. I turned 
my face away. 

Near me was some meal and water; 
some one had brought it for White Doe 
to drink. I had had no food that day, but 
while I sat there a kind neighbor brought 


me a potato, which I eagerly ate. I must 


keep up my strength for the sake of 


White Doe. 

In the morning, White Doe knew me. 
I gave her some hot beef tea to drink. 
Her eyes brightened at sight of it, and 
while she sipped it she said, ** Where 
And I answered, 
for had he not 


did this come from?” 
** Beverlie brought it,” 
finished my work ? 

Then she said, ‘+ Poor Blackfoot! is 
there nothing for her? 
given her?” 


What have you 


I steadied my voice and answered, 
‘* Blackfoot has plenty,” for I knew she 
was now beyond suffering and want. 
But old Matilda came, and stood in the 
open door and she said, ‘* Be not foolish, 
Blackfoot is killed to nourish you, and 
that is ” But White Doe screamed. 
The bowl dropped from her fingers and 
she fell back as one dead. 

Then I cried, ‘* You are the fool!” to 
Matilda and rushed to the side of White 
Doe. She lay still and white a long time. 
When she opened her eyes, she was rav- 
ing —raving. She would scream out, 
‘* Blackfoot, Blackfoot, [have killed you,” 
and then sink shivering under the bed- 
clothes. ‘+ Come, Blackfoot, dear Black- 
foot,”’ and she would stroke her hand as 
though she touched Blackfoot’s shiny neck, 
then she would start back, her eyes full of 
terror, screaming, ‘* Take youreyesaway ! 
Yes, it was I, I that killed you,” and I 
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would sit there trying to soothe her till my 
heart was nearly dead within me. The 
fever had seized her stronger than before 
and now there was no nourishment for her. 

Matilda wept and was sorry, but she 
could not undo her foolishness. 

The work that Beverlie had done, I 
gave to him and his family, for now White 
Doe knew. and I would never touch it 
any way. 

You, who have food and plenty, do not 
know what it is to be hungry. You do 
not know what it is to see your sick cry out 
You do not 
I would have been 
a fool-man to sit with my headin my hands 


for food you cannot give. 
know the pain of it. 


while my dear one lay sick for want of 
food. For what I had given Beverlie, he 
sent me some meal, but a handful of meal 
in water would not nourish White Doe. 


Others 


had suffered as we were suflering now, 


My people were all starving. 


but it is different when the misery creeps 
under your own roof. — [tis different when 
the dearest one on earth lies ill, it is differ- 
ent when she raises her eyes to yours in 
want and the thing that she needs lies all 
about you, yet she must die for lack of it. 
If you were a weakling like the sick one, 
it would be different, but when you are a 
strong man you cannot sit still. The 
Great Spirit knows whether I did right 
or not. It would have been easier to kill 
White Doe than to see her slowly die 
while I stood helpless. I strode from the 
My mind was fixed. I could 
bear it no longer. 

My friend Beverlie went with me. 
Over the prairie and away to the mount- 
ains we went. We had offered to work 
for the white man if he would give us 
meat, but he would not. We had noth- 
ing to give but the work of our hands. 
This was our country. If the white man 
had treated us fair we would not have 
been starving. If we had been allowed 
to go in pursuit of our cattle that the white 
man ran off from our herd, we would have 
had some cattle now. 


house. 
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What we did, we did in the broad light 
of day. We did not, like the white man, 
wait forthe covering of night. We were 
desperate, starving men, and my loved 
one was dying for what the white man 
might have given in mercy. Blackfoot 
would have carried me swift. I killed 
her that I might not take from the white 
man as he had taken from us. 

It is true that Beverlie and I killed the 
ox. We carried as much of it away as 
we could. 

White Doe had nourishment that night 
-and I did not shrink from telling her what 
we had done. Is there a man or woman 
of you who would not have done the same? 
We were no cowards. 

The next day came men to carry Bev- 
erlie and me to prison. 

There. lay the sick dear one. But the 
Christian white men did not care for that. 
She moaned and cried when they dragged 
me away. But the Christian white men 
did not care for that. 

News was brought to White Doe that 
every one at the agency sympathized with 
us. The poor dear one thought they 
would free us, and give us food. But, 
when she found we were to go to the 
prison, she cried out and said she would 
no longer have the religion of the white 
man, and I cannot but think she was right. 

The white man has had many years of 
your religion, yet he lies to us, he cheats 
us, he kills us. You tell me that your 
religion is to do to your brother as you 
would he did to you, yet the white man 


says, ** Kill all the Indians.” Are we not 
brothers with one Father above us? 
They locked us in prison. My heart 
did not break, for I thought I should be 
I could hear how she 
Some one 


near my dear one. 
was. I could send her word. 
would sometimes come and tell me how 
she was and what she said, but they sent 
us off from the Territory. They sent us 
overa waste of country to a strange land 
and put us behind iron bars. 

I did not feel the shackles that I wore. 
I did not feel the heavy irons sinking 
about my legs. The iron was in my 
heart. White Doe lay dying. They 
bound Beverlie and me together with 
heavy chains, and burdened our feet with 
irons. 

White Doe sleeps never to awake. 

White man, do not hold out your hand 
to me and speak of friendship. Do not 


hold out your hand to me and speak of 


justice. Your hand is smeared with blood. 
The body of White Doe lies between us. 
Do you think your hand could reach me 
over that? 

Mr. Kercheval tells me there are vet 
many good friends of the Indian. To 
you, then, I speak. I cannot see you. 
You are far away from me. I hope you 
Open your ears and hearts 
to my people. Give them an even chance 
with the white man. Treat them as men 
and women. There is one Great Spirit 
above us who desires his children to be 
at peace. I can say no more. I speak 
to-day, perhaps to-morrow I die. 


will read this. 


JUBILEE CHARITIES. 


Ir is interesting to note the charitable 
form of many of the celebrations in honor 
of Queen Victoria’s reign of fifty years. 
At least four towns are to have new hos- 
pitals built, while in many others gifts 
of beds and money have extended their 


work. 
Deserving and aged mariners at Ports- 
mouth are being shown the pleasure of a 


good dinner by the Yacht Club. Fifty 
thousand children have been taken to the 
Island of Bute for a holiday. There are 
many appeals for help from needy socie- 
ties, but the appeals are not in vain. The 
people generously respond and the Queen’s 
Jubilee will long be remembered by the 
fresh impetus given to all work in the 
cause of humanity and love. 
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Woman’s Work in Philanthropy. 
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A PROBLEM. 


PART II. 


Mrs. PaGE and Mrs. Smith walked 
slowly away together, and the conversation 
came back again to Mrs. Page’s plan for 
Clara. ‘*I do not think she would con- 
sent to have measures taken to send her 
father away. There seems to be noth- 
ing that would effectually accomplish it 
but a divorce, and I am loathe to advise 
that. 
lightly to be set aside. and who can tell 


The marriage tie seems one not 


how much ‘ for better, for worse’ may 
mean—even sin and moral degradation 
may be included in the ‘ worse,’ and the 
vow is ‘until death do us part.’ My 
advice to girls is, ‘ Be very slow to take 
such a vow upon yourselves, because it is 
so binding,’ but to advise a wife to leave 
her husband—I cannot see my way clear 
to that.” 

** A sentiment, my dear Mrs. Smith, 
very pretty, but without foundation. Life 
is practical—what we shall eat and drink, 
and wherewithal we shall be clothed, be- 
come the great questions of life to a moth- 
er. To my mind no woman has a right 
to live with a drunken husband, who will 
not support his own children,” said Mrs. 
Page. 

‘+ Butis it not a worthy self-sacrifice on 
the part of this daughter to be willing to 
endure much for the sake of her father?” 
** Well, hardly, 
when she comes to you for help!” ++ But 
she did not come,” began Mrs. Smith. 
But here Mrs. Page’s way diverged, and, 
with her sweetest smile anda hearty clasp of 
the hand, she said good-by to Mrs. Smith— 


questioned Mrs. Smith. 
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Mrs. Smith, perplexed, discouraged and 
What was right, what was 
wrong, and why were there ‘* so many of 
them”? If it was only Clara she might 
do it herself, but there was Eliza and 
those other two cases who had not been 
brought up because there was no time. 


cast down. 


The unsolved problem weighed heavi- 
ly upon her heart. Since she could do 
nothing, why let it come into her life at 
all? Why not give it up—committee 
work, mission chapel and all? The day 
seemed ** dull and dark and dreary ” and 
cast its shadow even upon her pretty 
home, which she soon reached. But the 
first thing that greeted her eyes was a 
vase of Jacqueminots with a little note 
from her husband. — It was the anniversary 
of their engagement and he sent her these 
as his loving remembrance of it. She 
gave a little cry of delight, ‘+ Jacqueminots 
and in March!” 
him, but it was so sweet. 
nothing when he left her in the morning, 
Yet all the 
time he was planning this sweet little sur- 
He could not really afford 


It was extravagant of 
He had said 


she thought he had forgotten. 


prise for her. 
it and yet somehow she was glad, so glad 
that he had done it. ** Sentiment” only? 
Yet how beautiful ** sentiment ” made life. 

Oh! how her heart protested against 
Mrs. Page’s statement that ** what we eat 
and drink and wherewithal we shall be 
clothed ” were the great things of life. 
It was the loves and the graces, the senti- 
ments and the affections of life that were 
the hidden stream underneath its drudgery 
and practical duties that kept it fresh and 


green. This alone made life worth liv- 
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ing. The Jacqueminots had solved her 
problem, which the morning’s experi- 
ence had only made the more intricate. 
‘¢ There were so many of them,” truly, 
but some came to her, and so became 
hers in an especial sense. Those she 
must not, could not ignore. The sweet 
fragrance of the flowers filled her little 
room. So bright and fresh they seemed to 
say, ‘* Do not giveup.” She would not ; 
the doubt, the perplexity vanished. Sure- 
ly God knew, surely he could help, she 
would trust him, she would leave it in 
his hands, and she did. She asked him, 
if money was what they needed, to send it, 
if the consumptive’s home and the divorce 
was his will concerning them, to make 
it clear to her that she might help them 
each to bear it, as the ‘+ will of God.” 
Serene and quieted, she went about the 
homely duties of her little home, duties 
that may be a drudgery. keeping the wife 
away from the fascinating book, but, be- 
cause done for a dear one, may become 
the joy of her life. So much does senti- 
ment help. And how the Jacqueminots 
helped, too. Frail little flowers, gone ina 
day, and the money paid for them would 
have bought meat and bread. ‘+ They 
are my white feathers.” she laughingly 
said to herself. 
mittee would not approve of them.” 

She was interrupted by a call. 


‘*T am afraid the com- 


On go- 
ing to her parlor she met an acquaintance. 
Mrs. Dr. Stanley. Mrs. Stanley had heard 
of Mrs. Smith’s interest in charitabie work 
She called this 
afternoon to say that she would like to 


from a mutual friend. 


give a little once ina while to some es- 
It interested her more than 
Had 


Mrs. Smith any one now for whom she 


pecial cases. 


to give ina general way to societies. 


would like to have a little money? Of 


course—Eliza; had God sent it? or was 
itonlya** happening”? Mrs. Stanley had 





been meaning to come for several weeks, 
but had been prevented. ‘+ You have 
come just in the right time,” said Mrs. 


Smith and again was Eliza’s story told, 


but this time to a sympathetic hearer. 
‘*Before my husband’s death I used to know 
a number of such cases. He was a doc- 
tor, you know, but now, with an invalid 
mother, and my little children, I do not 
have time to visit. Ido not feel that it 
is right to give money unless you know 
something of the people, and so I came to 
you, knowing you always visit the people 
to whom you give. I do so want my 
money to go to the right sort of people.” 
*¢ Does thisseem the right sort of people?” 
questioned Mrs. Smith. ‘+ Indeed it does, 
and if you will give me Eliza’s address my 
mother might send her some little delica- 
cy, achicken or some fruit, quite often. I 
will give you a little for her now,” and 
she handed Mrs. Smith a five-dollar gold 
piece. ‘* For the rent,” thought Mrs. 
Smith. ‘* This will pay for one month, and 
if it is five or six’months I will not let it 
trouble me zow—this meets the present 
want.” Ah! Mrs. Smith, have you found 
the true solution of your problem? The 
following days were busy ones and had 
lengthened into weeks before Mrs. Smith 
could find a leisure afternoon to go and 
see Eliza. The five dollars had been en- 
closed in a loving little note and sent ** to 
pay the rent,” and in return she had re- 
ceived a note of thanks written in a hard- 
ly legible hand, with many misspelled 
words and errors in grammar, but it show- 
ed the gratitude in the heart of the writer. 

At last Mrs. Smith finds a leisure after- 
noon and goes to see Eliza. She toils up 
those dark, tenement-house stairs, noisome 
odors meet her at every step until she 
reaches the top floor where her sick girl 
lives. A warm welcome meets her from 
Eliza and her mother. Eliza grown pal- 
er and thinner in the weeks that have 
passed since Mrs. Smith last saw her. 
The room was clean—it looked out upon 
Tompkins square, so the sun had some 
chance. ‘Very pleasant except when 
mother washes, then the steam makes me 
cough and sometimes the smell of the cook- 
ing takes away my appetite.” 
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Mrs. Smith sits down and listens to all 
that has happened since her last visit. 
The wayward sisters have grown steady 
and gentle. Eliza helps them with their 
Sunday-school lessons and when they 
come home from the Mission Chapel asks 
them what the minister says. ‘+I love to 
hear it and it helps them to remember it 
and they understand it better when we 
talk itover together.” 
be such good girls,” said the mother, who 
was a totally unattractive woman, save as 
the true affection shone inher face. ** But, 
oh! Mrs. Smith, such a wonderful sto- 


** They are going to 


ry”—they had been hoping she would 
come to hearit: ‘* One Tuesday the mon- 
ey was all gone but eight cents, the sisters 
would not be paid until Saturday—what 
would they do? The mother broke down 
completely, but Eliza said, * Let us ask 
God to help us.’ And together they pray- 
ed. But Wednesday came and still no 
help. ‘God has promised to help the 
widow and the Eliza. 
* Let us not lose our faith. I worked and 


fatherless.’ said 
helped myself as long as I had strength. 
and God will not let me suffer now,’ said 
Eliza. Thursday came with no change. 
and it was hard to still have faith—but 
Eliza’s did not tail. The mother’s did. 
and hopeless and discouraged she sat down 
and cried. 

til Saturday ! 
a knock was heard at the door. 


How could they get along un- 

But on Thursday afternoon 
A man 
stood there—‘a fine dressed-up gentleman,’ 
was Eliza’s description. He had on his 
‘Does Eliza Kalb- 
W ondering- 
Ile came in and 


arm a large basket. 
fleisch live here?” he asked. 
ly they answered, * Yes.’ 
took out the contents of his basket, and 
placed them on the table—* beefsteak. 
chicken, coflee. tea, sugar, apples, or- 
anges—our room never saw such a sight be- 
fore, our table was running over. Then 
he handed me.’ said Eliza, ‘a bran-new 
five-dollar bill.” * Mrs. Granger sent you 
these,’ he said. 

*¢* Who is Mrs. Granger? 
er and daughter. 


BJ 


asked moth- 


‘© * She is the lady with whom I live— 
she had heard you were sick.’ 

‘¢¢ Who could have told her? 
Mrs. Smith?’ 

‘***T do not know. 
Mrs. Smith.’ 

***Does Mrs. Granger go to S—— 
Chapel?’ 

‘**T do not know such a Chapel. 
goes to St. Marks.’ 

‘* Then the man sat down and made 
them a visit, told them he was only a ser- 
vant himself, and inquired into their past 
history and present wants. They told him 
all their story, how great their need, how 
timely the help he had brought. With 
tears and thanks, they asked him to tell 
Mrs. Granger how surely she had been 
God’s messenger to them. 

‘In the room below lived a man. who 


Was it 


I never heard of 


She 


was not a bad man, but at some time in 
his life he had had an unfortunate expe- 
rience with ministers and church members ; 
he had no faith in them and so kept out of 
their way. But after the manner of such 
people he did not object to his two little 
children going to Sunday-school. But 
when they asked him for money to take 
there he rudely refused, saying. +I give 
no money to churches, Sunday-schools or 
ministers. I know what becomes of that 
money—the ministers spend it all on them- 
I never knew of any church peo- 
Eliza 


selves. 
ple doing any good to any one.’ 
had often argued this point with him, but 
in vain. He had had his experience and 
he knew what he said was true. This 
Thursday afternoon after the messenger of 
Eliza’s benefaction had left, while the vis- 
ible tokens of his visit were yet spread up- 
onthe table, Mrs. Kalbfleisch went down 
and invited this man to come up into their 
She had something to show him, 
she said, and he came up with her. His 
eyes opened wide with astonishment at 
the sight of this bountiful supply in the 
home of poverty and want. ‘ See,’ said 
Eliza, ‘what a church woman has done 
She never saw me, she does not 


room. 


for me. 
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know me, but she heard that I wasa poor, 
sick, Christian girl, and she sent me these 
things, because she loves Christ and does 
it for his sake.’ He was converted, the 
practical proof of Christianity convinced 
him. From her sick-bed, Eliza preached 
a sermon which, unlike many sermons, 
bore immediate fruit. For hereafter each 
happy little child went on Sunday with 
twenty-five cents for the contribution box. 
‘It sometimes seems hard that I lin- 
ger so,’ said Eliza, * when I can be of no 
help to my mother, only an expense. 
If we were rich I would not be eager to 
die, for I do not suffer much, but now I 
often ask God to take me soon, to spare 
my mother all the expense I put her to. 
But when I think of this man I think I 
may dosome good eveninsickness. Then 
my sisters—when I was well I used to coax 
them so to go to the Chapel, and not to go 
with those fast girls. But they would not 
listen tome. They said they worked hard 
all the week and wanted a little pleasure 
on Sunday. But now they love the Chap- 
elas much as I do, and would not stay 
away from Sunday-school. I sometimes 
think God has asked me to give up my life 
to save their souls.’ ‘Is it too great a sac- 
rifice, Eliza?’ asked Mrs. Smith. ‘Oh! 
no; gladly would I die that they might 
become Christians.’ 

** And now did Mrs. Smith know Mrs. 
Granger, and could she tell them how she 
had heard of Eliza? 

** Yes, she was Mrs. Dr. Stanley’s in- 
valid mother, and had not this help been 
sent as answer to her prayer on the dark, 
discouraged afternoon of the committee 
meeting ? The up- 
per room in that tenement-house had been 
a Bethel to her soul. Eliza had preached 
a sermon to her—could she doubt again 


” 


She said good-by. 


that in ** his own way” and ** his own 
time” the Lord would provide? She be- 
gan to see why ‘there were so many of 
them,” so many months rent to pay. For 
so it was—the trees in Tompkins square 
The 


put on their dress of delicate green. 


mild, May air came in at the open win- 
dow and Eliza was still there to see and 
to feel it. Spring deepened into summer 
and summer again into autumn and still 
God had not called her home. She lived 
to enjoy the red maple leaves sent from 
the country to her, and then one rainy 
night in late October the summons came. 
And how did she live? Mrs. Smith 
loves to think of how she was fed and 
cared for through all that summer. How 
baskets of peaches and grapes, chickens 
and jelly found their way to that top floor 
on Tompkins square. One person heard 
of her through another, the story of the 
tender love between mother and daughter 
touched sometimesa daughter’s, sometimes 
a mother’s heart, and little sums of money 
came to Mrs. Smith forthem. Sometimes 
it came from those who did not know of 
Eliza at all, but some one finding health and 
strength herself ‘‘ among the green past- 
ures and beside the still waters” thought 
of the sick poor in their heated rooms and 
sent a five-dollar bill to Mrs. Smith, say- 
ing, ** You will know of some sick woman 
to whom this may give some comfort.” 
Thus was Eliza tenderly cared for by 
her Heavenly Father, until he took her 
to one of those many mansions for which, 
oh! blessed fact, no ** rent” need be paid. 
‘* But what become of Clara?” asks some 
young reader. ** Did she die and then 
her father become reformed through re- 
morse?” No, she did not die, and she did 
have her two weeks in the country. Just 
as Mrs. Smith was about to give up in 
despair, came a letter from a charming 
little village in central New York. An 
old man, an ex-college president, was living 
alone with his housekeeper. It was an 
old, rambling house in the midst of an 
orchard of apple-trees, shady and green. 
The housekeeper had heard of these won- 
derful parties of tenement-house children 
who are sent into the country—go out pale 
and thin, timid and shy, but come home 
brown and stout, jolly and noisy after two 


weeks of fresh air. The President could 
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not bear noise, so she could not do as her 
heart prompted and fill the old house with 
bright-faced, merry little ones. But she 
remembered the stories she had read of 
the hard lives of ** shop girls.” She ask- 
ed the President if he would ‘* mind” if 
she took a nice, quiet girl for two weeks 
when the ‘ fresh-air” party came that 
summer. 

The President was willing, if she was 
quiet. Soa letter came to New York say- 
ing Mrs. Clinton would take a shop girl 
when the children came, one eighteen or 
twenty, neat and quiet, and willing to wait 
on herself, but one who needed it. The 
letter fell into Mrs. Smith’s hands and she 
said ‘* Clara.” No money need be paid 
for board, and, if she helped care for the 
children on the journey, no money would 
be needed for the ticket. But what would 
‘*mother” do? There was the ‘ rent,” 
and the children needed clothes. ‘+ We 
must arrange for that,” said Mrs. Smith. 
The money she had carefully saved for 
Clara’s board would pay the rent. Then 
she wrote to a band of young ladies in 
the country, a mission band, bright society 
girls who were kind and good, but who had 
never been called upon for any great self- 
denial. They gave their money and some- 
how that was all ** mission work” had 
meanttothem. Mrs. Smith wrote tothem 
of Clara, no older than they, just as fond 
of good times and yet upon whose frail 
shoulders God had laid the heavy burden 
from which, in his mysterious ways, their 
tender, delicate shoulders had been spared. 
Sheasked them to give up some afternoon at 
tennis, some of those long, lovely, morning 
drives, that they might meet together and 
make some clothes tor Clara’s younger 
brothersand sisters. They gladly respond- 
ed, they were full of sympathy with Clara 
and had noscruples about helping her, so by 
the time she could leave her cashier’s desk 
came a box of dresses, aprons, shirt-waists, 
under-clothing and even some pretty things 
for Clara herself. Did she enjoy it? did 
she really care for the green fields of the 
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country? Her own letters tell how much 
—such stories of hop-pickings, picnics and 
straw-rides. Such pleasures as before had 
only been read of now came into her life. 
She wrote: ‘* It seems easier to be good 
in the country; our lives in New York 
seem so full of temptation, but here there 
seems to be none. Iam having a delight- 
ful time. I do not mean fun alone, but 
rest and quiet, which I think do me a 
world of good. I seem to have forgotten 
there is such a thing as work and shop. 
I live only in the present, it seems as if I 
could not worry again. [| think you will 
be glad to hear I am learning to wait, 
to believe that all things work together 
for good. Ican sing with a new mean- 
ing ‘the Lord will provide.’ We have 
beautiful sunsets up here. It seems so 
strange that 7 should be here in the coun- 
try. I hear from home that they miss me 
so much. I like to hear this, for then I 
know I am of some use. It used to troub- 
le me that I could not do more, but it is 
sometimes not doing, but being, which is 
most needed. I wish I could both do and 
be, as we are told to in the Bible.” 


But you will say, ** Allthis isa story. It 
is easy enough to make the people in a 
story ‘nice,’ but you do not find them so 
in real life.” Ah! but these people are 
real. Eliza and Clara both lived in New 
York city, and @// was not perfect in them 
and their surroundings. For Eliza’s sis- 
ters drank deer, and many people censur- 
ed Mrs. Smith for helping a family where 
any one drank éeer. Clara still lives and 
works and suffers, and her father does not 
reform as he would if he was only ina 
book. And sometimes 
wears a white feather, and so you might 
pass her by as ** unworthy.” Mrs. Smith, 
too, is not a saint, although she does 
** work among the poor.”” But there are 
water-lilies growing in the mud, and some- 
times you must go through the mud to get 
them. The trailing arbutus is purer, 
sweeter and more fragrant than many a 


remember she 
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flower in a conservatory. But you must vain? Ah! no; do they not pray that 
go over stony hill-sides, you must scrape God may avert from those dear heads the 
away the dead leaves with your hands, consequences of their own folly? Do they 
you must bend low and search, before you not watch with loving, longing hearts for 
find this precious blossom, so humble and _ the first turning back to them again? Do 
uninviting are its surroundings. So will they not wait even though the years go 
Mrs. Smith tell you it is with her poor, by? 

her ‘‘ Elizasand Claras,” not easily found, So, will Mrs. Smith tell you, she feels 
but they are there. She will tell you she must do with her ** poor.” To every 
also, since she does not find perfect wis- earnest, thoughtful man and woman in 
dom, truthfulness and prudence in Fifth New York city comesthis problem. You 
avenue, she does not expect to find them in| may not work among the poor, you may 


places whose occupants lack the intelli- not go south of Fourteenth street or east of 


gence, training and opportunities of the the Bowery. Nevertheless they come to 
dwellers in Fifth avenue. But just so you, the ‘+ poor,” and this problem has to 
surely as she has found truth and self- be settled—‘*so many of them.” What 
sacrifice, warm affection and heroism in shall wedo with it? Ihave tried to tell you 
brown stone houses, just sosurely hasshe how Mrs. Smith settled it for herself. 
found it in tenement-houses, in mission ‘* One at a time.”” ** Do the duty which 
chapels and in the lives of working girls. lies nearest to you.” A great many peo- 

Ungrateful and wayward, refusing often ple working for a great many and_ the 
to act for their own best interests—-ah! work isdone. But do not feel that a Com- 
these are the times she sheds her bitterest mittee and a ** Charity Organization ” set- 
tears. But are there no ungrateful sons, tle the matter for you. Do not feel that, 
no wayward, selfish daughters in other when all this work is given into the hands 
walks in life? Do mothers and fathers of a few, the problem is solved. For this 
give up their children when spurned ad-_ is just why ‘+ there ave so many of them.” 


A. D. 


vice and scorned entreaty are given in E. 
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** TUSKEGEE, like most other towns, could be mutually helpful in household 
hasa great many dwelling-places which do affairs. Some of the subjects suggest- 
not quite merit the very meaning name, ed were, Cooking, How To Clean Bed- 
HOME. In consideration of this painful rooms, How To Clean Kitchens, Care of 
truth, it was decided that something more Yards, and Our Children. 
might be done by way of helping our ‘* The effort will be made to present talks, 
Tuskegee women in their domestic aflairs. ask and answer questions, and exchange 
A short while ago the ladies of the town experiences that will be practical and 
were invited to come out and talk over valuable to every person who is a house- 
this matter with some of our teachers. keeper and a mother. We hope also to 
Nearly fifty responded to the first call and have some practice in the Normal School’s 
others have been invited. training kitchen.” 

**At this meeting, it was agreed that they 
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VACATION 





SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


VacaTIoOn schools are,I believe, a pecul- 
iarly Koston institution. They originated 
there some five years ago, and so thor- 
oughly has the idea been approved by peo- 
ple most interested in the best methods of 
uplifting the children of the street that 
little difficulty has been experienced in 
finding funds to carry on a work which 
grows with every vear. 

There have been in Boston, during the 
past summer, four of these schools, situ- 
ated in the localities where they would be 
easiest of access to the children of the 
class which most need such care and in- 
The work which _ re- 
quires great faith to continue. Without 
a doubt, it should be continued, with the 
best executive talent 


struction. is one 


best teachers and 
which a great city can afford. 

Some of the magazines for children 
have given interesting and glowing pict- 
schools. But they have 


ures of these 


given but one side of the picture. There 
is another and much more discouraging 
side. In the popular language of the day 
these schools might be called ** Summer 
Schools of Depravity.” The pupils, alas! 
are the teachers and the teachers are but 
beginning to know what depravity is, and 
its numerous branches. 

It is necessary always to bear in mind 
that Vacation Schools are not established 
for the children whose parents keep them 
from the streets. They are designed to 
interest and attract, to leaven and _ uplift 
the children who have absolutely no home 
training, who run wild in the crowded 
streets of a city, to whom curses are the 
most familiar words—the children who 
are outwardly least attractive and on ac- 
quaintance do not improve. 

Notice having been given at the close 
of the public schools that the Vacation 
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Schools would open July 11th, on that 
day, even an hour before the time, the 
steps and sidewalk of the building, which 
the city had loaned for the purpose at the 
south end of Boston, were crowded with 
children of all ages. There were the ti- 
ny three, and even two-year-old little 
things. whose mothers mistook the Vaca- 
tion School for a Nursery, and there were 
the big boys, fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
who had come to make a disturbance and 
‘**see the fun.” Theyall numbered about 
450, asnearly as could be estimated, and the 
studies of depravity began from that hour. 
One room where the older boys entered 
baffles all description. Three gentlemen 
accustomed to boys, and two ladies, tried 
in vain to produce order. The boys were 
bent on wickedness. They burst open the 
doors of closets, threw slates and pencils 
and marbles across the room, and indulg- 
ed in what may be termed a free fight. 
These hoodlums were like eels to elude 
the grasp, and for a while the sight and the 
sound also, for they velled like wild Co- 
manches, was a most discouraging thing. 

The city had loaned the building; but 
the committee of the Vacation School were 
responsible for it. These boys knew as 
well as the committee knew that the city 
was not behind the school. Even the po- 
lice had failed that day, and the battle had 
to be fought by kind decision and deter- 
All this time the object of the 
It was not to 


mination. 
school stood out clearly. 
turn the boys into the street, but to keep 
them out of it. It was a comparatively 
easy thing to open the doors and send them 
out, forbidding their return. Butthat was 
not what the school was opened for, nor 
was it for this that the patrons had given 
the money to carry it on. 

At last, a very few of the worst boys 
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were ejected, boys who, it was easily seen, 
would more than undo the work of the 
term with the other scholars. The prob- 
ability was, also, that they did not mean to 
come with regularity or when they found 
that they must come under control. 

This picture shows the class of children 
who came for admittance the first day. 
But that was almost the last serious dis- 
order, and with boys and girls of this class 
the work began. Four general teachers 
were provided, also teachers of printing, 
whittling and sewing, a teacher for the 
kindergarten and for the Little Housekeep- 
ers’ class. Once a week, a retired sea- 
captain came to give lessons in knot-tying, 
rope-splicing and such nautical knowledge 
as a boy loves to have. 

It was found necessary for the discipline 
of the school, and advisable, in order to 
give the older boys a feeling of self-respect, 
to ask all the boys over twelve years of 
age to pay twenty-five cents. And here it 
should be stated that no boy left the school 
onthataccount. One ofthe teachers, faint 
at heart, the second day left the school 
without giving any notice of her intention 
She had taken money from four 
This being known, it was neces- 


to do so. 
boys. 
sary to find out what boys they were, as 
they would be entitled to the printing les- 
son. When the new teacher inquired, all 
fifty boys held up their hands declaring 
they had paid. The next day, the former 


teacher sent in the names of the four boys, - 


but the new teacher was as much puzzled 
as ever, for several boys answered to each 
name and ** swore to it,” and the balance 
of the room upheld them. 

In one of the rooms a teacher was read- 
ing a story to the boys. ** And now who 
has read the Bible?) Who can tell me 
who was the strongest man?” and with 
one voice came the answer, ‘+ John L. 
Sullivan.” 

There may be a few, very few, children 
who speak the truth. But, speaking of 


these children as a whole, they did not 
know the meaning of 


the word truth, 
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purity or honesty. Hard things to say 
when so much money, energy and prayer 
are put forth for the conversion of the 
heathen, both at home and abroad. But 
it is the truth. The spark of divine 
life seemed extinguished. Brought up to 
blows, to curses, to uncleanness of every 
sort, to dishonesty, to lies and deceit, no 
wonder that the life divine is so covered 
and begrimed that it seemed not to be 
there. 

A veritable Topsy, apparently imper- 
vious to kindness, with no depth of feel- 
ing, a fountain of tears ready to flow if oc- 
casion demanded, but a child from whom 
every kind word or reproof alike rolled offi 
with no effect, came one day to the school. 
She was a black little creature, shabby 
and dirty, with little woolly tails all over 
her head and with bright, beady eves that 
never were still. She proved light-finger- 
ed and untruthful, a constant trial to her 
teachers. One day, as she sat in the front 
seat of the sewing-room, one of the com- 
mittee came in. She called for Topsy’s 
work. With an adroitness which is still 
a mystery, she seized the work of the lit- 
tle girl behind her, (a very neat bit, it was, 
too,) and brought it to the lady. She 
stood there very demurely receiving praise 
for her work and in the odd moments run- 
ning out her tongue to the class. Fortu- 
nately, the teacher caught her in the act 
and the whole story came out. 

One morning two boys over twelve came 
to be admitted. On learning that they 
must go home and get their money, they 
became very saucy. The next morning 
they came again and gave different names 
After being treated kind- 
ly and being given the best and most in- 


and residences. 


teresting lesson of the day, rope-tying and 
splicing, they were kindly talked with and 
requested to give their right names. One 
The oth- 
er seemed moved by kind treatment and 


boy broke away and ran home. 


cried. 
declared 
would do better. 


Ile gave an entirely new name. 
he was truthful this time and 


But, in the course of 
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time, it proved that this name and residence 
This same boy told a pit- 
His mother was 


was a lie also. 
iful story of his home. 
cruel and his father not living, and in the 
next breath he wanted to go home early 
to carry his father’s dinner. 

Now, to just such boys and girls as 
these, Vacation Schools areopen. Every- 
thing which can in reason be done to in- 
terest them is done. Nothing can be 
taught in perfection in six weeks, but 
enough can be taught to give their minds 
an interest and perhaps open the way for 
a choice of trades to the boys, or give the 
girls a little ambition to do at home the 
work they have seen done so deftly at 
school. 

In the sewing-room alone, the girls have 
made nine dresses, some fifty aprons, be- 
And _ the 
work is neat and would be considered so 


if done by many a seamstress employed in 


sides skirts, patchwork, etc. 


the family. The boys have made kites 
and wind-mills, brackets, paper-knives and 
even a little chest of drawers. They have 
learned the cases for type, to set it up and 
to print. 
teaching found a place in a printing shop 
where he will be regularly trained for one 
of the most desirable of trades. 

Drawing has been taught with good 


One boy with but four weeks 


success to boys of seven to ten years of age. 
Paper folding in all shapes has amused 
the children and trained them to 
Splint wall-pockets. paper flow- 


accu- 
racy. 
ers, May-baskets, flower pot covers, etc., 
and the first stitches in canvas have been 
excellently well done. 

The teachings of the kindergarten and 
Little Housekeepers have been most sat- 
istactory. The rope-tying has been one 
of the new features and one of the most 
interesting ones to the pupils. There is 
hardly a boy of the school but now knows 
the difference between a square knot and 
a‘ granny.” 
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And this work has continued for six 
weeks only. A master of one of the pub- 
lic schools declared the order to be most 
excellent. Certainly, the results must be 
deeper and more lasting than appears. 

** What will these boys make?” said a 
teacher in despair one day. Who 
tell? They may make our mayors, our 
councilmen or school committee. Certain 
it is, they will make our voters and the re- 
sponsibility rests upon every thoughtful 
person to help train them for their future 


can 


lives. 

Much is done for the children of a great 
city in the summer, much more than an 
outsider knows. It is a good thing for 
them to have picnics, you say. Yes, it 
is. But is it agoodthing** togo to ten be- 
fore August is half finished,” as one boy 
said? Perhaps he did not speak the truth. 
Continued studies in depravity lead one to 
doubt. But it is true that many of the 
children go to four and five picnics during 
the summer and a great many enjoy the 
pleasures of a ** Country Week.” These 
may or may not contribute to their bodi- 
ly health. They are all outside attrac- 
tions to draw children from the Vacation 
School and the attendance is necessarily 
irregular. 

But there is no other thing which can 
take the place of Vacation Schools in de- 
veloping the moral character of the chil- 
They doa work untried in that di- 

The outlook is bad enough at 


dren. 

rection. 
the end of six weeks. 
tellagainst forty-six ? 


How can six weeks 
Butitdoes. Those 
children are cleaner and purer and have 
better ideas of right and wrong than when 
The teachers know it, but 
if new teachers were to take up the work 


school opened. 


to-morrow they would be faithless. So lit- 
tle is done, so much is left undone. But 
remember the grain of mustard seed. The 


Vacation School teachers have planted it 
carefully and tenderly and it will increase. 


ADVICE 
BY ADELAIDE 


THE recently-published articles of Helen 
Campbell, giving the results of her inves- 


tigations into the lives and condition of 


the working women of New York city, 
have doubtless been a revelation to many, 
and it may be that some young girl, who 
has looked upon a life in the city as one 
of luxury and advantages not to be obtain- 
ed at home, has had her eyes opened, and 
is not so anxious to leave the home nest. 

There is much advice given to young 
people to stay in the country rather than 
come to the city to find employment. 
This is all very true, but the fact remains 
that, in many cases, it seems advisable to 
come to the city, and we should like to 
see a little advice given to such, especially 
the girls. We have all heard any amount 
of it given to the young men, and have 
had our sympathies aroused by the pict- 
ure of the dismal little hall bedroom and 
dingy boarding-house parlor, while the 
contrast between the career of the boy 
who remembers the counsel given him 
and the one who yields to the temptations 
of city life has been the theme of many a 
sketch and story. 

But how often do these writers or speak- 
ers remember that there may be in their 
audiences some young women who are 
friendless and lonely, working for their 
daily bread? And what words of encour- 
agement or advice are given to such, or 
efforts made to assist them? Yet the po- 
sition in which a young woman, a stranger 
in the city and employed during the day, 
is placed is infinitely more desolate and 
forlorn than that of a man in the same 
circumstances. There are many places 
of interest and amusement where a young 
man can spend his evenings with profit 
and even without harm, if he is disposed 
to seek that class of attractions. But how 


TO GIRLS. 


G. MARCHANT. 


can a young woman avail herself of these 
advantages? Unless she has been fortu- 
nate enough to find congenial companions, 
whose inclinations lie in the same direc- 
tion, she cannot attend them. For, al- 
though it is true a much larger liberty is 
accorded to woman in this respect than 
formerly, the neighborhoods in the city 
where she may safely venture out alone 
in the evening are very few, and the wages 
of the average working woman do not en- 
able her to reside in them. It is a pity 
this is so, but we are speaking of facts 
which must be faced in a city life. Inthe 
blessed time coming, when the White 
Cross movement will have triumphed 
throughout the land, these conditions may 
be changed. What wonder, then, is it 
that, homesick and lonesome, the girl ac- 
cepts invitations from those who appear 
friendly, but too often are quite the re- 
verse in the end? 

There is more than one reason for the 


apparent lack of interest in this class of 


First, it has 
It is not 


the population of our cities. 
largely grown up of late years. 
so many years since the number of wom- 


en who supported themselves outside of 


sewing and teaching was comparatively 
small; now there are thousands in hun- 
dreds of different ways. This fact is still 
unrealized by large numbers of people. 
Another reason is that a large part of the 
number thus employed are living at home 
and are not entirely dependent on their 
own exertions. But this fact, together 
with that already mentioned, the difficul- 
ty of attending meetings, makes it still 
harder to reach those who do need help. 
What then can be done? Various ef- 
forts are made from time to time in the 
way of homes and the furnishing of whole- 
some meals at moderate cost, but cannot 
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something be done in the way of preven- 
tion? There are young women who come 
to the city and obtain good paying posi- 
tions that enable them to live in comfort 
and enjoy many of the advantages they 
What is the 
difference between these few and the hun- 


could not have at home. 


dreds who come to swell the ranks of the 
shop girls? To be successful in obtain- 


ing remunerative employment, one must 


be thoroughly prepsred in some line of 


work. At a recent meeting of a Wom- 
an’s Club, the question was discussed, 
‘How To Bring the Work and the Workers 
Together,” and the opinion was express- 
ed by one who had much experience, both 


in working and employing others, that if 


a person was thoroughly fitted to do any 
kind of work she would find the work. 

But how many are thus prepared? 
Thousands of women toil and nearly starve 
sewing on underwear and men’s shirts and 
overalls, but good dressmakers or even 
plain sewers find no lack of work at re- 
munerative prices, whether they work at 
home or go out by the day. Thousands 
more stand for long hours behind coun- 
ters for a pittance that barely keeps soul 
and body together; but how many are ca- 
pable of taking a position entailing more re- 
sponsibility or wider knowledge? A real- 
ly competent and expert short-hand and 
type-writer is never long out of employ- 
ment. During the past winter, on two oc- 
casions when it was desired to have extra 
help in an office where female composi- 
tors are employed, it was almost impos- 
sible to find a competent worker who had 
not a permanent position. 

All these occupations require time and 
practice to acquire skill, and the great dif- 
ficulty is that women are not willing to 
give this time; they wish immediate re- 
turns. There are cases, of course, where 
one cannot give the time, but must begin 
the task of earning a living at once, but, 
as a rule, it is both time and money saved, 
to say nothing of hardships endured and 
perhaps shipwreck in the end, to decide 
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what line to pursue and thoroughly pre- 
pare before coming to the city. In many 
cases, girls find themselves on a farm or 
in a small town, with time on their hands 
and a home which will furnish them with 
shelter and food, but very little money. 
Time in this case may be verily turned 


into money. 


city and pay for lessons, short-hand may 
be learned by mail, or from a text-book 
alone, witha little more application. Cut- 
ting and fitting may now be learned by 
charts, and opportunities of putting in 


If unable to come to the 


practice will not be wanting, while to be 
a good plain sewer is possible for every 
one. Opportunities for learning to set 
type may often be found in the office of 
the county newspaper which cannot be 
obtained in the city, for, though compe- 
tent workers are in demand, there is little 
use for beginners. «A good knowledge of 
book-keeping may often be obtained by 
keeping the farm and household accounts 
in a thorough and systematic manner. 
Any one of these occupations thoroughly 
mastered will be of great advantage to a 
girl seeking work in the city. 

But if none of these opportunities pre- 
sent themselves, or one’s taste or talent 
does not lead to taking up any of these 
occupations, there is still a way of escape 
from the tread-mill of existence so often 
led by our ** working women.” Poultry, 
bees, raising of small fruits or flowers, 
drying or canning fruit; these all offer a 
field to the one who is willing to give 
some time and study and hard work to 
make a success. 

Although much is said of the advantages 
of a city life, few of them can be enjoyed 
unless money and leisure are at command, 
while, in a majority of cases of those who 
work in the city, the greater part of the 
time one is deprived of the blessings of 
fresh air and sunshine. Neither is there 
time for reading nor improvement of the 
mind, and when both mind and body are 
wearied by the day’s work there is little 
disposition to attempt it. 
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It is a hazardous experiment in any case 
for a young girl to come to a city alone, 
looking for employment, unless she has 
friends with whom she can stay for a time, 
or those who can assist her in some way. 
A small capital soon melts away when em- 
ployment is not found at once. A man, 
friendless and penniless, is a_pitiable 
object, but a woman infinitely more so. 
He may obtain temporary employment at 
work which a woman cannot do, and in 
an emergency can even spend the night 
on the street or under the trees in a park, 
without injury to his character, but the 


case is diflerent with a woman. There 


SUFFERING 


In the April number of LeEnp A Hanpb, 
a lady, long-time resident in Charleston, 
S. C., and vicinity, gave an account of the 
suffering among the colored people and 
poor whites on the Santee river. These 
people could not receive the assistance sent 
to the Charleston people, although great- 
er sufferers than they. 

A few persons, interested in the story, 
contributed something less than $100 to- 
ward the relief of this suffering. The sum 
was small when one considers the work 
to be done. The lady who received their 
contributions has expended the money ju- 
diciously, and we take pleasure in giving 
to our readers an extract from a letter re- 
cently received from her : 

—has now moved to her Island home 
for the summer, but still manages to con- 
tinue the beneficent use of our little fund 
as occasion oflers. Some time ago, she 
wrote me of an excellent old colored man, 
remarkable for his industrious habits, who 


ON THE 


Lend a Hand. 


are also apparently lucrative positions of- 
fered to girls, which will as surely lead 
to destruction as the poorly-paid ones, but 
the character of which an inexperienced 
person wiil not detect until too late. 
There is no intention in what has been 
said to discourage any girl or woman from 
being independent, but only a desire to 
lessen the ranks of the poorly-paid, half- 
starved army of working women in our 


cities. 


Thoroughly canvass the possibilities of 


the home field and then, if it seems best to 
come to the city, be prepared before vent- 


uring therein. 


SANTEE RIVER. 


had fallen into ill health they feared was 
consumption, and he was unable to do 
any work whatever. She had supplied 
him from the fund with the means of ob- 
taining proper medical aid, thinking him 
a worthy object of charity. In a later let- 
ter, she tells of his having been to see her. 
looking wonderfully better, and so grate- 
ful for the help back to health that, to use 
his own words, ** he couldn’t express his 
feelings.” She would not take any thanks, 
but told him who had enabled her to help 
him. We have established a little phar- 
macy, besides a supply of invalid food, 
such as arrowroot, tapioca, corn-starch, 
etc., which are often more necessary than 
medicine. 
the helpless, and every week sent up a bar- 
rel of groceries of good quality, which 
were a great blessing to them all. But 
what a work is still to be done! Ido not 
believe that any mission station is in more 
need of everything conducive to civiliza- 
tion than that region. My spirit warmsas 
I think of it. Would that I could relieve 
them more. 


We clothed a good many of 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand,” 


A HALF-FORMED PLAN. 


CLEAR as day the idea stands out, but 
the details are in a misty cloud. The 
Ten Times One clubs ought to have more 
wits than one forlorn member of a club. 
And trusting that they will see clearly how 
to work out the details, and will send to 
LeNp A HANp an account of the way in 
which it was done, the plan is submitted. 


In the country towns and suburbs of 


every large city, there are beautiful gar- 
dens belonging to private individuals. In 
the present, pretty, ribbon style of garden- 
ing there are, even in a modest garden, 
Many of 
the owners of these gardens have no green- 


hundreds of geraniums, alone. 


houses, or any place to keep over many 
plants for another summer. It is cheap- 
er for them to buy the new, fresh plants at 
a moderate price in the spring. So the 
faithful old blossomers are left to the chill 
winds of November and the freezing cold 
of winter. 

For myself, it always seems to me un- 
grateful to leavethemthus. A few months 
care of plants makes them almost like liv- 
ing beings. <A little neglect and how 
A little care and 
the grateful little things carefully unroll one 


quickly it may be seen! 


leafand another, grow stronger and length- 
en their stalks, put out a cluster of buds, 
and some bright morning shake a little 
stem of brilliant color at you as much as 
to say, ** You see I’m grateful.” 
my dreams, we owe them a debt. 


And, in 
How 
can we leave them to their fate, when they 
have contributed so much to our happi- 


ness and by their means we have made 
others happier? 
No, not yet. 


Is their mission done? 


In the houses of the very poor, one or 
two rooms often suttice for the entire fami- 
ly, no matter how large. Here the cook- 
ing and the living and the sleeping are 
done. Close enough quarters, it is, too. 
The air is moist and steamy, is wretched 
for human beings. If a ray of sunlight 
creeps into that house, we know a plant 
with moderate care will thrive there, when 
it would die in the furnace-heated, gas- 
lighted, patent-ventilated houses of the 
rich. The moisture and the carbonic gas 
are what the plants need. They will grow 
strong on it and the poor family will grow 
strong, because the poison of their rooms 
is, in a measure, absorbed. 

And the moral influence is excellent. 
We have read Mr. Rich’s account of the 
pot of mignonette. I can believe every 
word of it. A little cleaner window to 
let in a ray of sunlight, a little cleaner 
floor where the sunlight shows the dirt, a 
little brighter room and a longing after 
something better. It may all come in the 
course of time. It is not difficult toimag- 
ine it nor to trace it back to the little plant 
in the window. 

Well, here we have on the one hand 
the pretty plants left to their fate, because 
And, 
on the other, there are many homes that 
would gladly welcome and care for these 
missionaries of light and love. 

And here I end. How shall we bring 
them together? Depend upon it, it should 
be done and it is left in the hands of the 


Ten Times One clubs to work out the 
>? 2? 


there is no proper place for them. 


details. 
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THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


DAVENPORT, LOWA. 

Tue King’s Daughters are a circle of 
Christian women in our midst who have 
been going about doing good so quietly 
that few but those directly interested have 
known even of their existence as an organ- 
ization. ‘They have recently, however, 
lent a hand in the direction of a scheme 
which cannot be hidden, that is not only 
benevolent in intention, but which will 
most surely prove beneficent in operation. 

In sickness, many articles are needed 
for the comfort and recovery of the pa- 
tient which cannot be purchased by poor 
people. This need has many times been 
realized by our benevolent ladies who, 
week by week, go in and out of the homes 
of the poor. Recently some peculiarly 
pitiable cases of illness and destitution 
have emphasized the need which was re- 
lieved, as usual, by borrowing of private 
individuals. The agent of the Associated 
Charities, in reciting the particulars of a 
case to one of the King’s Daughters, said, 
*¢ The lady of whom I borrowed said, you 
need not return it, just let her keep it ;” 
my mother remarked, ** Why not keep it 
yourself, and merely loan it to her? her 
need is only temporary ; and then you will 
have it to loan again to some one in need.” 
To this the lady assented and I merely 
loaned it to the sick woman. 

‘¢ Why not make a collection of a few 
of the articles most frequently and most 
sorely needed, and keep them in the office 
of the Associated Charities on purpose to 
loan to worthy and destitute cases?” ob- 
served the King’s Daughter. 

No sooner said than done. 
ganization is not cramped by any rigid or 
predetermined lines of work. It finds its 
work from week to week in whatever lies 
nearest its hand, its circulars declaring 
that ‘*Anything, however small and sim- 


This or- 


ple, which helps another human being to 
be better or happier, is proper work for 
the Daughters of the King.” 
of the suffering and destitute in illness is 
surely fitting work for any Christian wom- 
an. A meeting was held and the work 
undertaken, committees appointed and in 
consultation with the agent and city phy- 
sician a list of desirable articles was decid- 
ed upon. One committee visited the va- 
rious druggists of the city, explaining the 
plan and asking for such donations as they 
might feel like making for such an object. 
Another paid a similar visit to hardware 
and furniture dealers; another solicited 
cash donations with which to buy the 
more expensive articles not given; an- 
other asked housekeepers for a few arti- 
cles of bedding which it might sometimes 
be desirable to have at hand. 

The call was responded to with uniform 
cordiality. 

The articles were at once collected and, 
at the regular meeting of the executive 
committee of the D. A. C. yesterday aft- 
ernoon, were, on behalf of the King’s 
Daughters, formally turned over to the 
Davenport Associated Charities by their 
president, Dr. McCowen. 

These, added to the first gift to the col- 
lection, which happily suggested the rest, 
will furnish a ** Sick Loan Department” 
of the D. A. C. Here the articles will be 
convenient of access, the office on the cor- 
ner of Sixth and Main streets being open- 
ed regularly every forenoon. The city 
physician, any of the ‘+ friendly visitors,” 
or the workers of any of the co-operating 
societies, may take from the collection any 
article needed for the cases under their 
care. 

It is just as necessary, however, to take 
pains to preserve this collection as provide 
it. Tothis end the chairman of the print- 
ing committee and the agent were appoint- 
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ed a committee to prepare a list of the do- 
The 


following form has been decided upon : 


nations anda book of forms for loans. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA,. .... re 
I have this day borrowed of the Sick Loan Depart- 
ment of the D, A.C... 


. 188. 


and I promise to return the same in good condition. 
Signature, . 
Returned . 


This book of receipts will show the 
of the department, what articles 


greatest demand, what so- 


work 
have been in 
cieties or individuals have availed them- 
selves of its aid, etc., without extra work 
on the part of the agent, her only entry 
being the date of the return. 


THE 


BY MRS. EMMA SII 
He came in the quiet night, a tiny child, 
Maurice by name. He only stayed three 
days, and then went back to the Heavenly 
Land, whence he had come; but he left 
his little record on the earth, and it is or 

that that I shall try to tell you now. 

The Christmas snows lay piled in drifts 
upon the garden beds. Only the topmost 
rail of all the fence remained in sight, 
where ** chippee birds” 
ing up and down when morning dawned. 
Never a sound came down the road or 
up the path. 
noiselessly, and fell as stilly on the snow be- 


went promenad- 


Here and there a twig broke, 


neath. The stars seemed not to twinkle so 
blithely as on other nights, but the moon 


You 


the whole world was 


wore a mother look for them all. 
would 
a-listening, but for what? 

At last it came, the tender wailing of a 
baby’s voice. and 
they ran to tell it up and down the house. 
Maurice— Maurice— with such warm, 
brown eyes, such dainty hands, and such a 
soft, soft cap of dark brown hair. 


have said 


Maurice had come! 








The Baby's Mission. 
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In no department of charitable work is 
there greater need of friendly ministrations 
than among the sick poor, many of whom 
are women and children upon whom the 
greatest burden of suffering usually falls, 
being many times neglected and abused 
by drunken and worthless husbands, and 
many times deserted in their sorest hour 
of need by their natural protectors. To 
these suflering ones, the thoughtful kind- 
ness of this act of the King’s Daughters 
will render the bit of ribbon of royal pur- 
ple, with its tiny silver cross, an emblem 
of Christian sympathy which will, wher- 
ever seen, encourage the sinking heart and 
re-assure faith in God and man. 


BABY’S MISSION. 


ERWOOD CHESTER. 


** Was ever such a lovely baby born?” 
they said, and hung about him like rapt dev- 
otees. But he only gazed into their eyes, 
and struck a pang into the mother’s heart, 
as if he said, ** I have not come to stay.” 

The mother turned her face to the wall, 
while the rest brought forth his daintiest 
garments, and took him to the fire, and 
called him by a thousand loving names. 
They thought that he had come to stay, 
and be their darling guest, while the tears 
rained down the mother’s cheeks, who 
knew that he must go so soon. 

She asked that she might hold him in 
her arms, and they laid his head upon 
her breast. ‘* Maurice, my child,” she 
whispered, ** what did you come to tell 
I know the time is short, and you 
Speak, little soul! 
what did you come to tell me?” 

And the baby laid his cheek against her 
breast, and dropped his tiny hand in hers ; 
and then there flowed a new, new life into 
the mother’s heart; and that was all the 
baby said. 


me? 


must soon return. 
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He suffered patiently for three short 
days, and then again it seemed as if all 
the world was wrapped in silence. The 
snow was on the ground as when he came, 
and the chippees flirted up and down the 
garden fence; but Maurice, the fair, the 
warm brown eyed, was dead. 

The Maurice Home for Friendless Chil- 
dren stands in Montgomery street, on the 
north side. As you approach it from 
Anstey place, you discover, surmounting 
the iron gate-way, the figure of a little 
child, with smiling face and outstretched 
hands, beckoning you within. The Home 
is a tall, hospitable-looking building with 
ample doors and wide-spread wings. 
Wisteria clambers over the porches and 
above the eaves, dropping its purple clus- 
ters like fringe along the walls. Here 

good times reign, and gaiety runs riot on 
the lawns. and here presides a tender in- 
fluence, as of some loving spirit in the air. 
‘Here dwell Johns and Josephs, and Anns 
and Marys, by the score, the latter in prim 
white aprons, and cross-barred frocks, and 
queer-looking, honest shoes. We found 
them gathered in the Refectory on Christ- 
mas day, as eager for an ** address” from 
the lady who brought them there as a sur- 
feit of roast turkey with oyster stuffing can 
make an audience. Mrs. Marsden never 
appealed to them on empty stomachs ; 
and that is why they were glad to hear her, 
and lent such attentive ears on this occa- 
sion. They sat on semi-circular benches, 
raised one above another, and they looked 
like so many Johnny-jump-ups, with faces 
turned to the sun. You would have said 
there was not a vicious child among the 
hundred, kindness and confidence had so 
warmed their hearts. 

(** Just as Maurice told me it would 
be,” thought Mrs. Marsden, fingering the 
bit of heliotrope which she always carried 
in her hand, for with such in his Maurice 
had gone down to his little grave.) 

There was a buzz of sociability from 
end toend ofthe benches. George crack- 
ed jokes with Theodore, and Ann confided 
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to Mary her latest design in the way of 
dolls’ mantles, until Mrs. Marsden stepped 
upon the little carpeted square where she 
was wont to speak, and said, ‘* Well, 
children—” 

Then they all turned right about face, 
smiled encouragingly, and gave her their 
undivided attention, as well-disciplined 
children should. 

‘*T am going to tell you,’ 
a cheery voice, which you would never 
have said was choked with sorrow for 
Maurice, ** about an excellent man, who 
has made such a very good plan for you 
boys and girls that I have travelled all the 
way up from Fortress Monroe to tell you 
about it this Christmas morning. This 
good man told me his plan, sitting on the 
Parade, one day, with the sea roaring fairly 
loud around us, and a group of officers 
strolling up and down in an attentive man- 
ner, which made me wonder if they, too, 
were not listening, and resolving to try 


’ 


she said, in 


the plan themselves. 

*** The fact is,’ said my friend, leaning 
forward in his seat, and fixing his eyes on 
his ample shoes, * that the people of Ours’ 
(meaning his own social circle) ‘are a self- 
ish crowd, and very much occupied with 
themselves. The little aches, and the 
small burdens, which the creatures around 
us are carrying, escape us to an amazing 
degree. Unless they actually trip us up 
in our walks, or scream so lustily that we 
cannot hear the arias on our own pianos. 
we fail to observe them at all. Now this 
What are we—we 
people on God’s earth? Why, simply an 
enormous circle, akindof Ring-around-a- 
rosy, as it were; as likely, however, to 
have-a pocket full of thorns—any one of 
us—as ‘ta pocket full of posy.” But, 
instead of joining hands, as the game de- 
Ugh! we break 


ought not so to be. 





mands, what do we do? 
ourselves up in fragments; here a bit of an 
‘* upper ten,” there one longer and better- 
linked, known as **the working classes,” 
and again a smart-looking, cleanly scrap, 
attached to nothing, called ‘* the clergy.” 
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The Baby's Mission. 


Oh,’ cried the good man, in righteous 
wrath, ‘a pretty Ring-a-round-a-rosy we 
have! ButI mean to bring about a change. 
I propose that every one shall lenda helping 
hand to the next, and see how it works, 
until there shall be no such thing as a 
scrap of good-will that belongs to nobody 
but its owner.’ 

‘© Now, that is what my friend said on 
the Parade, at Fortress Monroe,” pursued 
Mrs. Marsden, *¢and I am going to tell 
you what he meant by it. He meant that 
the better way should begin with just such 
boys and girls as you; that you, Peter 
Slack, should help Jo Merrit up the school- 
room stairs when the crick takes him in 
the back ; that you, Jane Bears, should go 
for a walk with Benny Tudd, or read him 
a story, when he is sad; that you, Mary 
Johnson, should help little Katherine dress 
in the morning until the felon is gone 
from her finger. In other words, I am 
going to ask you, this Christmas morning, 
(for so Maurice said it should be) to begin 
the new year with the determination that 
you will let no day pass until you have 
lent a helping hand to some one either in 
or out of the school.” 

‘** Please,” said a voice from the top- 
most bench, ** we aint got ary agreenback, 
if it takes greenbacks.” 

‘+ Nor no carriage to take folks out for 
an airin’,” 
ol ject. 

** Nor no bokays to send ’em.” 

‘+ Nor no tickets to take ’em to the cir- 


said another, encouraged to 


cus.” 


But, at this, a little fat boy, with a hu- 
morous eye, and a small, keen nose, re- 
marked, ** May be we could earx a green- 
back.” 

And here Maurice seemed to whisper 
to the mother, ** Why, yes. Tell them 
how.” 

So Mrs. Marsden opened a square green 
box on the table beside her, and said, 
“Very true, Ezekiel ; so you could.” 

She held up a queer little dangling ob- 
ject, clad in blue, at which the children 
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burst into laughter, and cried, ‘‘ Oh! Oh! 
wot is it?” 

‘* This,” said Mrs. Marsden, ‘‘ is the 
Chinese Missionary, and I could tell you 
wonderful things about him. It was he 
who took our Alice, whom you remember, 
to drive in the park, and brought her back 
with such glowing cheeks, and a spring- 
ing step. He bought the bouquet of tulips 
that you carried to the old woman in Var- 
nish street—Harriet recollects it, 1 know 
—last Easter morning ; and, yes, actually, 
it was he who took Benny Judd to the 
circus, last summer, after his mother died 
and nothing seemed to comfort him.” 

The children were longing for a better 
view of the Missionary, and when, at last, 
she did allow them to pass him from hand 
to hand, how funny! He was -nothing 
more nor less than a roll of soft muslin, 
four or five inches in length, to which were 
strongly sewed five peanuts, head, arms 
and feet. Over this was a blouse of dark 
blue cloth, while sewed to the top of his 
head, on which and mouth 
were penciled, was a round of pasteboard 
of the size of a silver half-dollar, covered 
on either side with the same material as 
the blouse. Under the hat, at the back, 
swung a long black queue, made of a doz- 
en strands of linen thread, neatly plaited. 
To his left shoulder was fastened a slender 


eyes, nose 


twig, four or five inches in length, from 
either end of which was suspended by 
threads, notched in the twig, the half ot 
a shell, from which the nut had been re- 
moved ; these were to represent the water- 
buckets carried in that fashion by many 
well-regulated Chinamen. He was com- 
pleted by a long loop in his hat, by which 
he might be suspended from a key-rack, 
window-curtain or other object. 

Mrs. Marsden had brought with her a 
bag of nuts, and a roll of such cloth as 
was necessary, and now proceeded to show 
the girls how to make other missionaries 
after this pattern. The boys were sent 
into the playground for twigs, which they 
got and notched with great care, this be- 
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ing an unexpected exercise for the new 
knives which they had received as pres- 
ents thatday. By the time they returned 
—for there was much measuring and elab- 
orate whittling to be done with these 
knives—each of the fifty girls had com- 
pleted a missionary. 

Then Mrs. Marsden explained that they 
were to be sold at ten cents apiece, add- 
ing to the matron, ** Bverydody buys one, 
from the mother who presides in the nurs- 
ery to the lawyer who hangs one up in his 
office, a sort of Chinaman in effigy.” 

She informed the children that, at the 
coming fair for St. Stephen’s church, she 
would see that they had a table expressly for 
this purpose, where they might offer for 
sale all that they could make by that time. 
She added, very emphatically, however, 
(for so Maurice urged) that the proceeds 
should go for the relief of some want or 
suffering known to themselves. 

When the fair was over, the children 
counted up the dimes which had readily 
flowed into their coffers, and discovered 
that they had just one hundred and fifty of 
the silver pieces, or fifteen dollars in all. 
This was to them a fabulous sum, and 
they were struck with awe at their own 
achievement. Each had already planned 
in his or her mind some special object 
upon which it should be expended, and 
Mrs. Marsden stood before them, pencil in 
hand, waiting to take down their sugges- 
tions. 

** Polly Sanders stands in dreadful need 
of anew cork leg,” said one, regretfully. 
** Her old one’s a-gettin’ too short for her. 
But they do say fifteen dollars wont buy 
one.” 

** No,” said Mrs. Marsden, making a 
** Try and think of 
something else, Theodore.” 

** Well, Sairy, she ought to have one 


note all the same. 


o’ these ’ere hot-water bottles, like they 
have in hospital, for her neuralgy. They 


don’t cost but two dollars.” The hot- 


water bottle was put down. 


Lend a Hand. 


**It does seem,” said another, timidly, 
‘¢ ’sif the circus wasn’t enough for Benny 
Judd. I seen him yesterday, cryin’, in 
the sullar-way. May be—may be a sled 
now would set him up.” 

‘¢ Very good,” said Mrs. Marsden ; and 
the sled was added to the hot-water bottle. 

‘* Did you ever take notice,” enquired 
the sharp little boy who had suggested 
earning the money, and was, therefore, 
entitled to special consideration, ‘+ what 
good dogs Joe Dobson can make on his 
slate? Wonderful good dogs! An’ he 
says, could he buy him a box of pencils or 
something, he could meke tails on ’em 
you could see wag!” 

** Box of drawing materials for Joe Dob- 
son,” went down on the memorandum ; 
and so they plotted eagerly until the mon- 
ey was expended. Never had so happy 
a day dawned in Montgomery street as 
that on which the purchases were distrib- 
uted, and so many hearts made light. 


” 


There was Sairy, with the hot-water 
bottle at her face, smiling with gratitude 
at the vanishing pain. 

There was Polly Sanders, skipping about 
on her new cork leg, which must some- 
how have come in with the other purchases 
by mistake, for no such leg, they knew, 
could be bought with the total proceeds. 
There was Benny Judd, sweeping over 
the lawn on his sled. with Karl and Theo- 
dore at the rope, and peals of gaiety fly- 
ing in their wake. 

There was Joe at work on a tail that 
should fairly wag on paper, while a group 
of his comrades, who had contributed to 
the wagging, looked over his shoulder with 
absorbing interest. Each was happier by 
a want supplied. and each was a thousand 
times more glad because he had been an- 
other’s benefactor. 

‘*O Maurice!” prayed Mrs. Marsden, 
‘¢*look down and see! Does not your 
baby heart rejoice?” 

For this was the baby’s mission on the 
earth, and it is not finished yet. 
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REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE .CLUBS, ETC. 





AN INDIAN LEND A HAND CLUB. 


Ix 1878, when the government ordered 
the release of the Indian prisoners who for 
three years had been at Fort Marion, in 
charge of that grand Christian soldier and 
philanthropist, Captain R. H. Pratt, some 
twenty of the young braves, who had be- 
come deeply interested in the school open- 


ed for them by some benevolent ladies of 


St. Augustine, declined to return to Indian 
life. They preferred ** the white man’s 
road”? and wished to remain at school. 
It was accordingly decided that they should 
go to Hampton, the benevolent ladies 
aforesaid having provided the means for 
their support, which was afterwards as- 
This was 
the beginning of Indian industrial educa- 
tion at the East. President Hayes, with 
members of his Cabinet, including his 
Secretary of the Interior, Carl Schurz, vis- 


sumed by the Indian Bureau. 


ited the school, and was so much impress- 
ed with the Indians 
under the Hampton methods that he deter- 


progress of these 


mined to make the industrial education of 


the Indians at the East a feature of his ad- 
ministration. Captain Pratt was accord- 
ingly detailed to bring fifty youths of both 
sexes from the agencies for instruction at 
Hampton, and in the fall of 1878 they ar- 
rived. 

These Indian children excited even more 
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interest than the older ones who had been 
My wife and I became espe- 
cially interested in a trio of three of the 
youngest girls, of whom a photograph was 
being taken. 
but three more 
were never seen than those of these three 
little savages, as they sat together on the 
floor, their blankets closely wrapped round 
them and their moccasined feet visible un- 


prisoners. 


They were not ill-looking, 
homesick, forlorn faces 


derthefolds. Fourteen monthsafterward, 
another photograph of the same group was 
This shows three, bright, pretty 
children, clad in simple but becoming 


taken. 


dresses, who might have been taken for a 
group of any of our Sunday-school pupils at 
the North. 
and the third, who has laid down her doll, 
It is an attractive and sug- 
gestive picture, and a striking contrast to 
the first. We have watched the gradual 
development of these girls, and their prog- 


Two are playing checkers ; 


is looking on. 


ress from savagery to Christian woman- 
hood, with the deepest interest. Sarah 
Walker, one of them, is now a missionary 
teacher, in charge of the sewing depart- 
ment of the Montana Industrial School, 
which has been established under the aus- 
pices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, on the Crow reservation. Another 
has returned to her tribe, and is, I believe, 
The third 
is a teacher in the Hampton Institute, and 


doing good work as a teacher. 
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is pronounced by experts as one of the 
best and most successful teachers in the 
corps. Her story isa pathetic one. Her 
mother, an uneducated Indian, who had 
been the wife of a white man, insisted on 
accompanying her little daughter to Hamp- 
ton. She was a sad and _ hoilow-eyed 
woman, who had not long to live; and 
she wished to satisfy herself that the Hamp- 
ton School was a place where she would 
be willing to leave her daughter, of whom 
she was very fond. The poor woman re- 
mained about a year at the school, doing 
what little she could to make herself use- 
ful, and then returned to her tribe, entire- 
ly satisfied to leave her child among the 
friends she had made. She died soon 
after her return. Her daughter, Annie 
Dawson, has remained at the school, where 
she is a general favorite. Some years ago 
a Lenda Hand club was organized among 
the Indian students at Hampton, of which 
Annie and her friend Sarah Walker were 
members. To-day I am surprised by the 
following letter from Annie Dawson, en- 
closing a check for five dollars from this 
club, in aid of the Montana Industrial 
School. 
Hampton N. & A. InstirurE, ) 
July 11, 1887. j 
Dear General Marshall:—\I was ask- 
ed to send this check of five dollars from 
our Lend a Hand Club, of which Sarah 
Walker was formerly a member, toward 
the school on the Crow reservation. We 
only wish the sum was larger ; but we send 
what we could to show our deep interest 
for the success of the good work which is 
being done there. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ANNIE R. Dawson. 
Shall we say now that ** the only good 
? Shall we not 


is a dead one” 


Indian 
rather say, The best Indian is a disciple of 
Dr. Hale, anda member of a Lend a Hand 
club? This little incident is none the less 
interesting from the fact that among the 
members of the club or their present teach- 
ers there are no Unitarians. Such in- 
stances must gladden the heart of the emi- 
nent founder of this hale and hearty form 


of Christian philanthropy. Ifit shall stim- 
ulate a more active interest in the work to 
which Rev. H. F. Bond and his associ- 
ates are so bravely and successfully devot- 
ing themselves under many privations and 
hindrances, I will cheerfully take charge, 
in its behalf, of the fruits thereof. 
J. F. B. Marsuatt, 
In charge of the Southern and Indian ed- 
ucational work of the American Unita- 
rian Association. 
No. 25 Beacon Street, July 11, 1857. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


On December 25, 1886, was organiz- 
ed a society known as **The King’s 
Daughters, Circle No. 1, of Davenport, 
Iowa.” One of the objects of this circle 
of working women was to form a club for 
social recreation and mutual improvement 
among working girls and women of the 
city. 

On March 22, 1887, a Lend a Hand 
club was organized by them, which adopt- 
ed the ‘* Wadsworth Mottoes.” 

Its constitution provides for auxiliary 
clubs of tens, to be numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., 
in the order of their formation; the chief 
requisite of membership being a good 
moral character and a desire to be helpful 
to others less fortunately placed than them- 
selves. Each member pays a fee of fifty 
cents, and receives a ticket of membership 
and the badge of the order. The club 
will, either individually or as a society, 
lend a hand in every way possible to 
any of its members who may be ill, out 
of employment or otherwise in need of a 
friend. 
ficers, decide upon its own especial work 
and meet at such time and place as seems 
best suited to its own convenience. The 
annual meeting of the club occurs on the 
third Tuesday of March. 

A central club-room for social purposes, 
a course of lectures on every-day topics, 
and such classes as may be desired by the 
members, are among the lines of work 
Requests have already been 


Each Ten may choose its own of- 


anticipated. 
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made for classes in commercial arithmetic, 
book-keeping, penmanship, vocal music, 
English, and German; to which may be 
added personal and domestic hygiene. 

A moonlight excursion on the Missis- 
sippi river netted them $40. | The work 
of the club has secured the most cordial 
support and sympathy of the community 
and by October they hope to be establish- 
ed in winter quarters, with everything in 


good working order. The business man- 


agement is in the hands of a Board of 


Directors consisting of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and the president of each Ten. 





TIENTSIN, CHINA. 

THE first idea of the Lend a Hand 
Club of Tientsin was a club of a more 
purely literary character. It is now pro- 
posed to make it more of a benevolent so- 
ciety. 

A little church at Shantung has made 
heroic and pathetic struggles to build 
themselves a chapel. One man has with- 
drawn all the capital from his business, 
which alone keeps his family in food, in 
order to get the roof on. How do you 
think it would do to devote the energies 
of the club to that object for a year? It 
would do the club good and it certainly 
would do the church good to know that 
Chinese are interested in them. 





ORMOND, FLORIDA. 

WE have formed a society of the Daugh- 
ters of the King here, which has awaken- 
ed a very encouraging degree of enthusi- 
asm for the King’s work. 

The organization has hoped to do some- 
thing to better the conditions of the home 
life of the colored people in this vicinity. 
Our members now are scattered, some at 
the North, some at the sea-shore in Flori- 
da. 

Our church has a mission among the 
poor white ‘+ crackers” a little way from 
here. I have made an effort which I trust 
may be successful of forming a Lend a 
Hand club out there. Perhaps they are 


Reports of 
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not quite intelligent enough to take hold 
of the idea. 

I trust that in good time Christ’s church 
on earth may be one vast Lend a Hand 
club. It seems to me these organizations 
are leading in that direction. 





MWOT, KUSAIE, CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

I am very much interested in the work 
of the Look-up Legions. Ten Times One 
Is Ten clubs, etc. Ourconstant aim here 
is to teach the natives to understand and 
live out the precepts of Christ; to accept 
him as their Saviour and perfect pattern. 
It is ** line upon line” and ** precept upon 
precept,” ever reviewing the first princi- 
As the years go by we can see that 


’ 


ples. 
progress is made both in individuals and 
churches. It is the best place I know of 
to learn patience. We hope that all the 
movements set on foot for the uplifting of 
humanity to which your magazine ** lends 
a hand” may be prospered. 





CROCKETT, TEXAS. 

Tue people here need sadly to learn to 
give a helping hand, so I had a small num- 
ber from the Sunday-school come to my 
school-room to talk the matter over. 

The teacher was not very well posted 
as to the manner of forming a club and 
nothing seemed to suggest itself as just 
the thing to take hold of. Jt looked as if 
ashipwreck was inevitable before we clear- 
ed the harbor. 

These poor girls have had so little op- 
portunity to do anything but wash and iron 
for the bare necessities of life that every- 
thing has to be explained with painful 
precision. Fortunately, just as we were 
separating, a new arrival bashfully sug- 
gested that the cemetery was in a_ bad 
condition. Eureka! Sonow half of that 
cemetery has by use of hoe and hand 
been cleared. 

At our second meeting a scrap-book 
was begun. It would have made an east- 
ern club smile to see the first attempts. 
At the next meeting one was brought up 

















finished by one of the girls who had been 
a looker-on. That would have provoked 
another smile, but a tear, too, I am sure, 
when her zeal and poor material were 
shown. 

The next meeting, we concluded to piece 
a quilt for some poor person. So now I 
hope we are fairly launched as a society. 
We mean to adopt all the mottoes and add, 
‘*¢ Be sure you are right and go ahead,” as 
we have a right to, living in a town nam- 
ed for the author of that most energetic 
one. 


When an account of this club in Crock- 
ett was given to the Band of Hope of the 
Perryville Sunday-school in Rhode Island, 
the Rhode Island boys and girls determin- 
ed to open a correspondence with the 
Crockett children. They will send them 
the Wide Awake every month and some- 
times a letter to tell about clam-bakes and 
perhaps skating or sleighing or other 
Rhode Island experiences. And perhaps 
the young people of Crockett can in return 
give them some instructions in going 
ahead. 

We are very glad to arrange for such 
correspondence between distant clubs at 
any time. 
worth trying because it shows the young 


The experiment is always 
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people on both sides how other people 
live, and how everybody needs the same 
essential realities, which are Faith and 
Hope and Love. 


LAKEVIEW. 

OnE of our number, Marion Sheldon, 
is a missionary in Turkey in Asia, doing 
The rest of us were 
Perhaps you 


most excellent work. 
at Lakeview last Assembly. 
know our Ten is a highly-honored one. 
We have in its charmed circle three il- 
lustrious names besides one missionary— 
names honored in the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union: Elizabeth Tobey, 
Elizabeth Gordon and Ida Clothier, who 
are doing good all the time. We make 
the ‘** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do” 
the daily motto. 

Our Ten has very specially remembered 
our missionary—all writing her at Christ- 
masand now we are filling a box of Christ- 
mas tokens, for the girls of her school, to 
be sent from Boston far over the great and 





wide sea. 

We held a little memorial service in 
Idlewood, July 23d, under the same green 
trees where the mustard seed was planted 
one year ago. Our life purpose was 
strengthened to do with the might the dai- 
ly ** whatsoever.” 





—<@- 


BIRMINGHAM, 


The Charity Organization Review 
notes the diminution of out-door relief in 
Birmingham, owing in a great degree to 
the new regulations and to careful super- 
vision of cases, as stated in the annual 
report. 

It appears that the expenditure on out- 
door relief in the parish has decreased be- 
tween 1883 and 1886 from £16,108 to 


£10,240, and the number of poor relieved 





ENGLAND. 


has gone down in the same period from 
17,777 to 13,247. 
responding increase of in-door paupers. 

This is progress in the right direction. 
But, on the other hand, it is shown that 
orders for medical relief have very large- 
ly increased in 1886, and the Medical 
Relief Disqualification Act, 1885, is the 
suggested cause of this increase of pauper- 
ization. 


There has been no cor- 
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Intelligence. 


BLACKWELL’S ISLAND. 


THE importance of the subjects has com- 
pelled even the general reader to follow 
the accounts in the daily papers of the in- 
vestigations which have been made in the 
city of New York of the institutions on 
Blackwell’s Island and that at Castle Gar- 


den. The intelligent and clear report of 


Mrs. Lowell, addressed to the State Board 
of Charities on the 12th of July, showed 


the absolute necessity of the separation of 


the men and women in what, by pathetic 
use of language, were called the ** reform- 
atories ” on Blackwell’s Island. We shall 
if possible print this report, or a part of it, 
in another number of LEND A HAwnp. 
The pressure on the present number re- 
stricts us to publishing the following sat- 
isfactory letter to Mayor Hewitt from the 
Board of Charities to which Mrs. Lowell’s 
letter is addressed. Mr. Hewitt’s co- 
operation in such a cause may be relied 
upon. 
ALBANY, August 12, 1887. 

Sir :—We deem it our duty to lay be- 
fore you the tacts which have been report- 
ed to us concerning the work-house on 
Blackwell’s Island, and to ask that you 
will cause to be prepared, for the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, a bill to enable the 
authorities of New York to establish two 
Reformatories for adults (one for men and 
one for women) in or near the city, as this 
course seems to be the only possible rem- 
edy for the evils described in the accom- 
panying report. 

We would respectfully suggest that the 
proposed Reformatories should be estab- 
lished upon somewhat the same principles 
which govern the State Reformatory at 
Elmira and the House of Refuge for Wom- 
en at Hudson. That is, the ages of the 


inmates should be limited; the sentences 
should be indeterminate ; there should be 
different grades in the institutions; and 
the managers should have power to dis- 
charge inmates on probation or finally, ac- 
cording to their moral improvement. 

The managers, we think, should be un- 
paid and appointed by the Mayor, and the 
managers and all the officers of the Re- 
formatory for Women should be women. 

By direction of the Board. 
; Cuas. S. Hoyt, 
Secretary. 

In June, 1887, Mayor Hewitt called the 
attention of the State Board of Charities 
to complaints made to him with regard to 
the management of the Lunatic Asylum 
on Ward’s Island. 

No formulated charges at the hearings, 
held first at City Hall and afterwards at 
the Asylum, were made against the finan- 
cial management, and the committee con- 
fined this branch of the investigation to 
certain defects of method and to the sup- 
plies delivered at the general store-house 
on Ward’s Island and thence distributed 
to the Insane Asylums and other institu- 
tions on the various islands. 

One great error has been the non-appor- 
tionment of funds for the different chari- 
ties. The Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction have received the apportion- 
ment in one gross sum and, although an 
estimate has been presented of each de- 
partment, the division of funds has never 
been made by the Board of Apportionment. 
Hence, as has been deemed expedient, 
more or less than the estimate has been 
used for the departments. 

For twelve years the average daily cost 
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of maintenance and treatment per capita its various Branches, but in the main build- 
has been extremely low. Without giving ing the crowding is unpardonable. This 
the figures, we find the cost much lower has been so for many years and has caus- 
in proportion than other institutions under ed much injury to the patients. The day 
this head. attendants after fifteen hours of service are 
The undue economy of expenditure for obliged to sleep in small rooms with often- 
the two City Asylums is closely related to times four or five companions. This state 
questions respecting the character of food. of things prevents a better service. Bet- 
The inspectors have been lax in their ex- ter attendants will not apply and the ser- 
aminations, but the Committee failed to vice is far from good. 
find, on the whole, any deficiency in the With overworked, ignorantand irritable 
quality of food supplied to this Asylum, attendants it is highly probable that of- 
as compared with either the purchase or fenses are practiced upon patients. Evi- 
the market prices thereof; or bad faith or dence was given to show it and the medical 
gross negligence on the part of the Board officers testified to having witnessed acts 
of Charities and Correction, whose busi- of violence. 
ness it is to furnish such supplies. It is the opinion of the committee that the 
The dietary was found to be insufficient experiments of treatment in this Asylum 
in variety and nutritious qualities; also for men on Ward’s Island have resulted, 
the food badly prepared. not in raising the care of the chronic in- 
Nearly twice as many patients as can be sane, but in degrading the treatment of the 
accommodated in the building proper are acute insane far below the normal stand- 
cared for by the institution. The more ard for the chronic insane. 
quiet patients are placed in the Annex and 


THE fourteenth annual meeting of the Livermore, with some other speaker yet 
Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Tem- to be announced, will address the con- 
perance Union will be held in Tremont vention the evening of the rgth. 
Temple, Boston, Tuesday, Wednesday — Addresses and reports on young ladies’ 
and Thursday, Oct. 18th, 19th and 2oth. work will be given on Wednesday arter- 

The sessions will commence at g A. M., noon by Miss Clothier, Miss Bumstead, 
Tuesday, and close at 4.30 p. M., Thurs- Miss Anna Gordon, and Miss Gertrude 


day. Stevens (State Superintendent of Young 
Exercises will consist of reports, ad- Ladies’ Work in Maine). 

dresses and workers’ conferences. Yours in the work, 
Miss Frances Willard will speak the ELISABETH S. Toney, Pres. 


evening of the 18th, also the Pundita Evisanern P. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. 
Ramabai, a high-caste Hindu lady, who 36 Lromfeld St., Boston, Scpt. 10, 1857. 
will appear in native costume. Mrs. 


*@ 


Tuis number of Lenp A HAanp goes our next number to give some account ot 
to press too early for our report of the the valuable papers read there, and the 
meeting at Omaha. We shall be able in discussions which followed. 
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SHELTERING HOME FOR ANIMALS, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Many are the poor, friendless cats and 
dogs to be found in a large city, particular- 
ly as summer comes on and people go to 
the country, leaving their pets to starve 
or to be fed hap-hazard by a kind-hearted 
neighbor. The Sheltering Home tries 
to provide for these poor animals as best 
it can. At present it gives a home to 
cats and dogs alone. 
allow this charity to be extended to horses 


Space does not yet 


or any large animal. 

All dogs sent to the Home are kept for 
at least two weeks when, if they are lost 
dogs, they may be claimed. The dogs 
who find shelter in the kennel have in 
pleasant weather the freedom of the ken- 
nel-yard, which is fenced in with a wire 
netting, and at night they sleep on com- 
fortable pallets in the several compart- 
ments of the kennel-house. 
the well dogs consists of one hearty meal 


The diet of 


a day of such soup as forms the staple 
diet of the French peasant. It is made 
of fresh, lean beef, vegetables and sippets 
of bread. 

No case of a homeless nature is denied 
admittance, but the Home will not shelter 
animals whose owners can take care of 
them. They even send to various parts 
of the city after these poor waifs. 

The Home is entirely supported by the 
benevolence of its founder, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Giflord, and is under the care of an able 
superintendent. 

A summary of the work done during 
the past year is as follows: Dogs—found 
homes tor, 72; mercifully killed, 10; 
sold, 10; average number in the kennels, 
20. Cats—found homes for, 52; merci- 
fully killed, 30; greatest number in the 
shelter at one time, 42. Canary birds— 
found homes for, 3. 


<oe ——________ 


HOME FOR FRIENDLESS AND UNFORTUNATE WOMEN. 


In 1878 a mission among young wom- 
en and girls, known as the Portland Street 
Mission, was established in Boston. The 
opportunity for work among these people 
is so extended that not only is a house 
opened in the city, but a spacious one in 
one of the suburbs, where pure air and 
nature assist the sick and erring to re- 


cover. 


The results of this mission have been 
most gratifving. Of the sixty-four who 
were received the last year only three went 
The directors en- 
deavor to keep them long enough to be 
strengthened by moral and religious teach- 


back to their old lives. 


ings before going out to the temptations 
of the world. 


REPORTS OF CHARITARLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Ir is rather an interesting and suggest- 
ive fact that from the 3d of August to the 
3d of September, which is the date when 
this number of LENp A ILAND is made up 
for the reader’s eye, we have received no 
reports from charitable societies of their 


annual work. This does not mean that no 


such work goes on in the summer months. 
But it does mean that the work of charity 
centres in the winter as it should, and so 
that the various societies find it for their 
advantage to make up their annual returns 
in the autumn, winter or spring. 
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SUNDAY POSTAL 





A PARLIAMENTARY paper was published 
in August giving the report of the Select 
Committee on Sunday Postal Labor. The 
Committee recommend :—(1) That the 
collection and despatch and the delivery 
on Sunday of books, circulars and printed 
matter, other than newspapers, be discon- 
tinued. (2) That the collection and de- 
spatch and the delivery of newspapers and 
letters on Sunday be in future discontin- 
ued—(qa) in any town having a municipal 
corporation, local board, or urban sanita- 
ry authority, upon the receipt by the Post- 
master-general of a resolution praying for 
discontinuance, which shall have been 
passed by two-thirds, constituting a ma- 
jority of the whole number of the town 
council, or local board, or urban sanitary 
authority, at a meeting specially called, 
with proper notice for the purpose; (4) 
in any village, and in any parish or postal 
sub-district situate in any town which has 
not a municipal corporation, or local board, 
or urban sanitary authority, upon the re- 
ceipt by the Postmaster-general of a reso- 
lution praying for discontinuance, which 
shall have been passed by a majority of 
not less than two-thirds of the rate-payers 
voting in the same manner as is provid- 
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NEW 


Tue following books published recently 
are in a line of thought which may inter- 
est our readers: 

Tue Story oF MELAKAHTLA. Anac- 
count of William Duncan’s work in civil- 
izing some ‘l’semshean Indians of British 
Columbia border of 


near the southern 


Alaska. Henry S. Wellcome. London, 
Saxon & Co. 
House SANITATION. A manual for 


housekeepers. Boston, Ticknor & Co. 
EDUCATION IN THE Homer, THE KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


LABOR IN 
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ed in the Free Libraries Act—provided 
always that in every case of discontinu- 
ance of house-to-house delivery a window 
(3) And that in 
each case a resolution applying for the 
re-establishment of the 


delivery be substituted. 


establishment or 
collection and despatch and the delivery 
of letters and newspapers on Sunday 
must be passed by the same body, and by 
a like majority, before the application is 
entertained by the authorities. It appears 
from the evidence laid before the Commit- 
tee by the Secretary to the post-office that 
some sorting clerks are onduty every Sun- 
day, while many are on duty seven Sun- 
days out of eight, and three Sundays out 
of four, and that of 3,304 rural messengers 
who work on Sundays, while 2,242 have 
an alternate Sunday off duty, 1,062 work 
every Sunday. The Committee therefore 
recommend :—(a@) That the in-door duties 
of the post-office service be so arranged 
as to relieve all sorting clerks and in-door 
officials, so far as possible, on alternate 
Sundays. (6) That the rural messengers 
should, by the employment of substitutes, 
at the expense of the department, be 
wholly relieved from work on every al- 
ternate Sunday. 


BOOKS. 


London, Swan, Sonnenschien, Lowry & 
Co. 

THe REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE; OR 
SociALisM A Reariry. Anna Bowman 
Dodd. New York, Cassell & Co. 

A Hisrory oF VAGRANTS AND Va- 
GRANCY, AND BEGGARS AND BEGGING. 
Charles J. Ribton-Turner. London, 
Chapman & Hall. 

CoMMON SENSE AS TO WoMAN’S SUF- 
FRAGE. Henry Martyn Dexter. Boston, 
W. L. Greene & Co. 
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